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COL. THOMAS KNOWLTON. 
[By Asusex Woopwarp, M. D., of Franklin, Conn.] 


THE reputation men leave behind them depends materially upon cir- 
cumstances unconnegted with.their services on earth. Where individuals 
have acted an important part in moulding the history of their time, pos- 
terity, by oft-repeated siftings and_ reviews, will in the end generally mete 
out to each the proper measure of credit. 

Still, not a few: brave men who sacrificed fortune and life to’secure our 
national independence,—men held in high estimation by the most. honored 
of their cotemporaries,—have been allowed a very inadequate place in 
the national records and the national remembrance. Some are. forgotten 
because their acts of heroism were performed in the shadows cast by 
greaternames. Others achieved too much to pass ipto oblivion, yet fall far 
short of receiving their deserts through the modesty or indifference of those 
to whom their reputation was’more, immediately intrusted. This, we think, 
is true of Col. Cacwthin ‘We ‘believe that the position has not been 
awarded to him in the ‘history of the celonial and revolutionary periods, to 
which his sagacity and valor, his patriotism and distinguished public ser- 
vices entitle him. 

Col.. Thomas Knowlton was born in the town of West Boxford, Mass., 
November, 1740. The church records of that place show that he was 
baptized on the thirtieth day of Noyember, and as the ceremony of bap- 
tism was then almost invariably performed on the eighth day after birth, we 
may infer that he was bora on the twenty-second of that month. The 
Knowlton family were of English. origin, and among. the earliest settlers 
of Massachusetts. During the boyhood. of Thomas, his father William 
Knowlton removed from Boxford to the town of Ashford, in the prov- 
ince of Connecticut, where he purchased a farm of four hundred acres, 

Not long. after the commencement of the “ Last French War,” in 
1755, Knowlton began his military career by enlisting as a private,in the 
company commanded by .Capt..Durkee. He continued in the army.about 
four years, and was successively promoted to the rank of sergeant, ensign, 
and lieutenant, holding the last office in the campaign of 1760, which was 
signalized by the capture of Canada from the, French. 

He was present at the battle of Wood Creek, fought in the month of 
August, 1758. It was here that Major Putnam, having been captured by 
an Indian warrior, was tied to a-tree, where, during a considerable part of 
the fight, h¢ .was exposed to,the fire of both friends and foes. The cir- 
cumstances of the contest relating more particularly to young Knowlton, 
as narrated by his son, are these: A scouting party, embracing with 
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others the company of Capt. Durkee, had been sent out from the English 
army to intercept the French and Indian stragglers who were thought to 
be ranging the forests in the vicinity. While thus engaged they found at 
Wood Creek an encampment bearing marks of recent occupation.. The 
discovery of kettles and various other articles secreted among the neighbor- 
ing bogs and brush, induced the belief that the enemy designed to return. 
Accordingly the Provincials took possession of the grounds and prepared 
to receive them. But after the lapse of a day or two, a party of English, 
while ascending the creek on a fishing excursion, encountered a couple 
of French boats descending. On espying the character of the new 
comers, the French turning about rowed rapidly up the stream. Feeling 
that it would be idle to delay any longer in the hope of surprising the 
enemy, now that their location was known, the Provincials abandoned 
this position of security to seek the foe. The attempt was full of peril, 
for the route lay through a heavy forest rendered almost impassable by 
the dense growth of brakes and underwood. While cautiously advancing 
in single file, a storm of bullets was suddenly showered upon them by an 
ambuscade of French and Indians. So thick was the undergrowth that 
not a foe was visible, the musketry and the smoke wreaths alone reveal- 
ing their deadly lurking places. The English sought shelter behind the 
trunks of trees, fighting in a great measure independently of each other. 

At an early stage of the conflict the attention of young Knowlton was 
attracted by a quivering among the brakes, and a moment after he saw 
an Indian crawling stealthily on hands and knees into the path just formed 
by the footsteps of the English. He immediately shot the Indian, and 
having reloaded his musket, sprang forward to secure his scalp fora 
trophy. Just as he reached the victim ten or twelve Indians jumped up 
from the grass on all sides of him, each beckoning to the lad to come to 
his arms as a prisoner. Not at all intimidated by this closing circle of 
savage foes, the boy-soldier, with a boldness and dexterity that for a mo- 
ment paralyzed their energies, shot down the nearest warrior, and, bound- 
ing over his prostrate body, regained his comrades in safety, though pur- 
sued by a shower of balls. Meanwhile the action had become general. 
Both parties fought desperately, and success alternated from side to side. 
At length the troops had become so scattered and commingled among the 
brakes that all regularity was lost, each one managing and fighting for 
himself. At this stage of the conflict, Knowlton, on entering a small 
open space, saw a Frenchman enter on the opposite side. Each snapped 
his musket, and both muskets missed fire. As neither of them had bay- 
onets, the Frenchman endeavored to draw a dirk, but before he could 
succeed, Knowlion had clasped him around the waist and now exerted all 
his strength to throw him. But the endurance of the large and powerful 
man proved an overmatch for the immature though active boy. Knowlton 
was thrown, but at this juncture an American soldier fortunately entered 
the opening when their antagonist begged for quarters. Having re-primed 
his gun Knowlton and his companion began to lead away the prisoner, 
when he sprang from their hands and attempted to escape, but ere he had 
run many steps his flight was stopped forever by a ball from the musket 
of Knowlton. 

The two associates in this adventure, from whom the rest had become 
separated by retreat, now attempted to rejoin the main body of troops. 
After running in different directions, and being shot at several times, they 
gained the rear of the English. During the engagement Knowlton’s coat 
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was perforated on the shoulder by a ball, but he escaped unharmed. For 
the valor here exhibited he was promoted to a sergeancy, and before the 
close of the war was raised to the rank of lieutenant. 

When we reflect that such heroism and judgment were displayed by a 
youth of less than eighteen years, we are not surprised to find him, at the 
maturer age of thirty-six, accounted the first officer of his grade in the 
American army. 

He was present at the capture of Ticonderoga and performed other 
services in the campaigns of 1759-60 which brought the French and 
Indian war to a close. 

Upon the commencement of hostilities between Spain and England in 
1762, Knowlton sailed with the Provincials under Gen. Lyman to join 
Lord Albemarle for the reduction of Havana. After a long and brave 
defence the Spanish surrendered. But the climate proved more disas- 
trous to the Americans and English than the batteries of the enemy. 
When the place capitulated, August 13th, disease had already made 
frightful ravages among our men. Comparatively a small part surviving 
the hazards of the expedition were spared to return to their homes. On 
the return passage Knowlton was challenged to fight a duel by a British 
officer, whom he had rebuked for some offence perpetrated whi'e in 
liquor. But on maturer reflection, either becoming convinced of his error 
or fearful of encountering so cool and determined an adversary, the 
Englishman withdrew the challenge and apologized for his haste. 

Col. Knowlton had married, April 5, 1759, Miss Anna, daughter of 
Sampson Keyes, of Ashford. Subsequently to the general pacification 
which succeeded the fall of Havana, he followed the quiet pursuits of 
agriculture at home in Ashford. There he continued to reside in the 
bosom of an affectionate family till the growing alienation between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country blazed into deadly hostility at Lexing- 
tou and Concord. During this interval of repose he sustained among his 
fellow-townsmen a high character for honesty and discretion. The de- 
moralizing influences of camp life had passed over his head as harm- 
lessly as the bullets of the Indian foe. Although not a professor of piety 
he was a punctual attendant at church, and was ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to encourage enterprises of benevolence and humanity. A gener- 
ous nature and expansive sympathies raising him above the narrow big- 
otry of sects, prompted him to take a bold though modest stand against 
the religious intolerance at that time in many parts of New England un- 
fortunately too rife. A well authenticated incident, which happened a few 
years before the Revolution, illustrates our point. As he was riding 
on one occasion past the Presbyterian church, he observed a crowd 
gathered around the whipping-post, planted, according to the harsh 
usages of the day, in the vicinity. On inquiry he ascertained that a cul- 
prit was to be flogged for non-attendance at church and the non-payment 
of tithes. When the sentence was read preparatory to the infliction of the 
punishment, he noticed the omission of the usual clause requiring the 
stripes to be applied to the bare back. Taking advantage of the inad- 
vertence of the scribe, he threw his own overcoat over the shoulders of 
the victim whereby the torture was greatly mitigated. 

At the age of thirty-three he was appointed one of the selectmen of the 
town. This was spoken of at the time as quite a wonder, for silvery hair 
and ripe experience were then thought indispensable to the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of that august office. Young America has seriously 
encrvached upon the notions entertained by our forefathers. 
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When the tidings of the conflict at Lexington reached Ashford, Knowl- 
ton held no military command. Buta spirit like his required no urging 
to a scene of action where the cause of liberty had been baptized in the 
blood of his countrymen. Leaving his farm-business just as it was, and 
bidding adieu to his family, he hurried with gun and well filled powder 
horn to the rendezvous of the Ashford company. Had he been desirous 
of an excuse for remaining at home, the circumstances of his situation 
would have afforded several. His wife, whose love for her husband ex- 
ceeded her devotion to the cause of independence, exhausted all the art 
and ingenuity of womanly persuasion to detain him from the war. A 
numerous family of young and dependent children appealed in mute elo- 
quence to the affections of a father’s heart. The military affairs of the 
township were entirely in the hands of others, while an important civil 
office seemingly demanded his attention at home. None of these con- 
siderations, however, weighed a straw when balanced in the scale against 
the momentous interests now to be decided by the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

The company formed at Ashford, being destitute of a captain, pro- 
ceeded to fill the vacancy by ballot. Knowlton had joined as a private and 
offered no claim for the situation. Yet so great was the reputation for 
bravery, prudence, and sagacity, that had followed him home from the 
French war, that he was unanimously selected for the post. This com- 
— was the first which entered Massachusetts from a sister colony. How 

onorable and useful a part it acted there will appear presently. 

Knowlton was the favorite officer of Putnam, and such confidence did 
the veteran general repose in the accuracy of his judgment, that he inva- 
riably consulted him in matters of importance. A short time before the 
Provincials took possession of Bunker’s Hill, Putnam came to his quar- 
ters and in a private interview developed the plan of seizing and for- 
tifying that height. Knowlton wholly disapproved of the project, insisting 
that it would probably prove fatal to the American troops engaged in it ; 
for the British, by landing at Charlestown Neck under the protection of 
the floating batteries and ships of war, could cut off from the hill all sup- 
plies of provisions and ammunition, besides rendering retreat extremely 
hazardous if not impossible. “ Still,” he continued, “ if you are deter- 
mined to go upon the hill | shall accompany you with my men and exert 
myself to the uttermost.” This conversation was overheard by Edward 
Keyes, of Ashford, a private in the company, who stood sentry at the 
door and listened with the intense curiosity of a raw young soldier of sev- 
enteen. He narrated the incident to the informant of the writer. As 
affairs turned, the recklessness of Lord Howe and his contempt for the 
American army, saved them in a measure from the catastrophe which 
Capt. Knowlton and other prudent officers had anticipated. 

After many debates the scheme of Gen. Putnam prevailed, and it was 
determined to hazard the fortunes of an engagement on the Charlestown 
peninsula. On the night of June 16th, a body of about one thousand 
men under the command of Col. Prescott, following the glimmer of dark 
lanterns, crossed the neck. Here they overtook several wagon loads of 
intrenching tools, the sight of which first apprized the inferior officers 
and privates of the design of their darksome march. A controversy 
now arose as to the proper hill to be fortified. Bunker Hill, the only one 
on the peninsula then designated by a distinctive name, was explicitly 
mentioned in the order. But the remoteness of that elevation from Bos- 
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ton, induced them, in the face of the instructions from the committee of 
safety, to move farther on to the eminence afterwards known as Breed’s 
Hill, though not so high as the former by fifty feet. Owing to this dis- 
pute it was nearly midnight before the sward was broken. Capt, Knowl- 
ton commanded a fatigue party of about two hundred Connecticut men.* 
These were the first to strike the spade, and toiled unceasingly till the grey 
light of morning revealed to the astonished Britons the ominous defences 
reared, while the familiar cry, “ All’s well,” had lulled them to sleep. 
So vigorously had the work been pushed that by break of day a strong 
redoubt had been thrown up, flanked on the left by a breastwork extend- 
ing down the hill in a northerly direction, and terminating a few 
rods south of an impassable slough. The rear of the breastwork was 
connected with the redoubt by a narrow sally-port. Beyond the 
slough, the tongue of land about two hundred and fifty yards in width, 
lying on the southern side of the Mystic River, was undefended. The 
configuration of the peninsula rendered the occupation of this unguarded 
point by the American troops indispensable to their success and even 
their safety. The enemy by marching along the bank of the stream could 
gain the rear of the redoubt and slay or capture its defenders at a blow. 

Accordingly, while the British, after landing at Moreton’s Point, were 
partaking of refreshments and waiting for reinforcements, Capt. Knowl- 
ton, with the Connecticut troops under his command, was ordered to take 
possession of this pass. Here he adopted a novel mode of fortification, 
the efficacy of which far exceeded the anticipations of its projector. A 
post and rail fence already stretched across the field from the river to the 
road. The soldiers, taking rails from other fences in the neighborhood, 
built a second fence parallel to the first, and filled the intervening space 
with freshly mown hay. 

It may seem strange to some that the command at a point of such vital 
importance should be intrusted to Capt. Knowlton, when there were other 
officers on the hill of superior rank, who might feel aggrieved at such an 
assignment of this post of honor as well as danger. ‘The reason is to be 
found in the thorough confidence which Gen. Putnam reposed in him. 
Years before they had ofien marched and fought side by side. On long 
expeditions through the wilderness, and on the battle-field, Putnam had 
learned to appreciate the qualities of the youthful hero. After the lapse 
of a decade they again stood together upon the verge of a bloody conflict. 
The strip of hard upland bordering on the Mystic, the key to the Ameri- 
can works on the peninsula, must be guarded at all hazards, Gen. Put- 
nam, ignoring considerations of titular pre-eminence, insisted that Capt. 
Knowlton was just the man for the place, and it was accordingly given 
to him. 

Col. Stark, coming upon the ground at a later hour, also took post behind 
the rail fence, at the extremity towards the redoubt ; the three command- 
ers, Prescott, Stark, and Knowlton, in their several positions, fighting the 
battle independently of each other. 

The British were drawn up in two wings, the left under Gen. Pigot 
moving with steady step against the redoubt, and the right led by Lord 
Howe in person, against the rail fence. Lord Howe looked with con- 
tempt both upon the breastwork of hay and rails, and the backwoodsmen 
behind it. He fully expected that its defenders would fly in dismay at 





* The Bunker’s Hill Roll of the Ashford company contains ninety-six names inclu- 
sive of officers. 4 
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the first shot, leaving him free to attack the main body in flank, while 
Gen. Pigot carried the works in front. But he sadly mistook the recep- 
tion that awaited him. Reserving their fire till the enemy came within 
six or eight rods, the Provincials poured upon them incessant volleys. 
Capt. Knowlton, divested of coat, walked along the line in front of his 
men, encouraging them both by example and by words. He repeatedly 
loaded and discharged with deadly aim his own faithful musket, till it was 
struck by a cannon bali and knocked into the form of a semicircle. In 
this shape it was carried from the ground, and afierwards remained many 
years in possession of the family, but now is unfortunately lost. Not- 
withstanding the great superiority of the British right wing, in numbers, 
discipline, and accoutrements, they proved a most unequal match for the 
Americans cpposed to them. The latter resting their guns upon the rails 
took deliberate aim, ‘The enemy fell by scores at every volley till hun- 
dreds lay in heaps upon the earth. Yet as huge gaps were opened others 
stepped bravely in to fill the vacant places and share the same fate. Very 
many of the companies lost from three-fourths to nine-tenths of their men, 
and of several scarcely half a dozen escaped. While the assailants were 
thus slaughtered, the defenders of the rampart remained unharmed, 
partly because the artillery of Lord Howe proved useless, being stopped 
by a marsh, and partly because the closely packed grass was impervious 
to musket balls. Besides, as the British took no aim, their shot mostly 
passed over the heads of the Americans, as shown by the fact that the 
upper limbs and foliage of several trees standing a little in the rear were 
completely riddled, while the trunks and lower limbs were hardly grazed. 
At length Lord Howe, with the remnant of the column that shorly before 
had moved proudly on the field, as if to certain victory, was compelled 
to retreat. 

The enemy had been repulsed at every point; yet, nothing daunted, 
Lord Howe marshaled the troops for a fresh attack. A second time his 
division marched calmly and boldly as before, over the bodies of fallen 
comrades, against the rail fence. Restraining with difficulty the impetu- 
osity inspired by success, the Americans impatiently withheld their fire 
till the space between the hostile armies was narrowed to six rods. Sud- 
denly the crash of musketry resounded along the lines, and the messen- 
gers of death leaped from hundreds of muzzles at once. The slaughter 
of officers was frightful. Lord Howe, seemingly possessed of a charmed 
life, was three times left alone, so great was the destruction around him. 
Human fortitude could not long face a murderous fire like this. , Despite 
the exertions of Howe, who sought the thickest danger, endeavoring by 
gestures and words to rekindle hope in the hearts of the despairing, the 
shattered columns reeled, broke, and fled. 

Gen. Clinton, having watched from Copp’s Hill the progress of the 
battle, had discovered the vulnerable point of the American lines. Stung 
to madness by the carnage of the very flower of the army, he crossed 
over to the peninsula, and as a volunteer joined the dejected troops. Two 
disastrous repulses had convinced the British generals that the rail fence 
was impregnable. The third time, therefore, a different plan of attack 
was adopted. Instead of storming the redoubt in front, they determined 
- to take it in flank through the open space between the breastwork and 
fence. While Howe with a part of his wing made a feint of repeating 
his attack upon the fortified fence, another part brought several cannon 
to enfilade the breastwork on the left of the redoubt. As the troops be- 
hind it were protected only in front, they were compelled to seek refuge 
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in the enclosure. As the British advanced with fixed bayonets the Ameri- 
cans greeted them with a final volley, for their ammunition was now ex- 
hausted. While the soldiers of Howe were pouring into the redoubt on 
the northern side, Clinton and Pigot had come up and were assailing it 
on the south and east. For a short time the Americans contended against 
the bayonets of the foe with the stocks of their muskets and whatever 
missiles they could seize. Prescott was soon forced to order a retreat. 

While the main body were making their escape, Knowlton and his 
compeers resolutely maintained their position behind the fence, thus frus- 
trating Lord Howe’s design of cutting off the retreat of the Americans. 
As the division of Prescott passed the fortified fence which was one hun- 
dred and ninety yards in the rear of the breastwork that formed a con- 
tinuation of the redoubt, Col. Stark’s regiment, whose ammunition was also 
expended, joined in with it. Knowlton now ordered the four companies 
under his command to withdraw from the post which they had defended 
so successfully. Fortunately they had double the number of cartridges 
of the other troops, having brought them from Connecticut. Retiring 
slowly, and making the most effective use of their extra ammunition, they 
formed the rear-guard of the Americans in their retreat. Without doubt 
the obstinate bravery of Knowlton’s division, rendered effective, as it was, 
by a plentiful supply of powder and shot, saved many who but for their 
interposition never could have escaped from the peninsula. 

As the Ashford company, after leaving the rail-fence, was passing near 
a field-piece which had been loaded by the Americans, and then aban- 
doned in that condition, Robert Hale, one of its members, rushed from 
the ranks, and seizing a brand discharged it. The diversified fragments 
of metal which had been substituted for a ball, mowed a wide swath 
through the British ranks. In the momentary confusion which ensued, 
Hale slipped away from his perilous position and regained his comrades 
in safety. 

Thus it will be seen that Knowlton’s company was the first to entor 
Massachusetts from a sister colony ; that the four companies placed for 
the time under his command were the only troops from abroad to go 
upon Breed’s Hill on the night of the 17th; that after toiling for hours 
in throwing up the redoubt, they removed to a new position where they 
shared the privilege of twice repulsing Lord Howe; and finally that they 
were the last to leave the scene of conflict. Notwithstanding all this 
exposure but three are marked as killed on the roll of the Ashford 
company.* 

For his gallantry in this engagement, Knowlton was promoted by Con- 
gress to the rank of Major, and was thenceforward generally esteemed 
the first officer of his grade in the army. A gentleman of Boston, like- 
wise, out of admiration for his conduct, presented to him a gold laced 





* In the acconnt here given of the part taken by Col. Knowlton in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, we have eont great reliance upon the facts collected by the late Wm. 
W. Marcy, Esq. Mr. Marcy Der mg qualities of mind which eminently fitted him 
for historical investigations. Having married a grand-daughter of Col. Knowlton, he 
took a deep interest in the events of his life, and was untiring in the inquiries he made 
among the survivors of the Ashford Company who fought on the Hill, to ascertain mi- 
nutely the part the Colonel there acted. 

We would also here acknowledge our indebtedness to the manuscripts intrusted to 
the writer, by Capt. Miner Knowlton of the U. 8. Army, who has been assiduous in 
— every known fact in regard to the life and services of his distinguished 
relative. 
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hat, an elegant sash, and gold breast-plate. The breast-plate is still in 
possession of the family. 

Col. Burr, a keen judge of men and brilliant officer, as all must ac- 
knowledge, notwithstanding the odium cast upon him by the later transac- 
tions of his life, became acquainted with Knowlton and was singularly 
captivated both by his military talent, and the qualities of his open and 
fearless nature. Not long before his death, in speaking of the friend of 
his youth, Burr said, “ I had a full account of the battle from Knowlton’s 
own lips, and believe if the chief command had been en:rusted to him, 
the issue would have proved more fortunate.” When the objection was 
raised that he ought not to be placed before Prescott and Stark, Burr ob- 
served, that “such was not his intention,—that an able and efficient gen- 
eral commander was wanted, as they, like Knowlton, had particular posts 
to defend; and great fault rests somewhere for not bringing to them 
proper support.” Alluding to the rapidity of his promution, he remarked, 
‘¢ It was impossible to promote such a man too rapidly.” 

During the subsequent winter, while the Americans were beleaguering 
Boston, Major Knowlton was stationed with Gen. Putnam at Cambridge. 
With by far the greater. number, the time passed wearily, because the 
monotony of camp-life was seldom relieved by stirring incidents. The 
soldiers were discontented, the officers gloomy, and even Congress exhib- 
ited many signs of anxious foreboding. At this time the daring and 
successful exploit of a few Americans contributed to revive the drooping 
hopes of the army. A deserter from the enemy communicated the infor- 
mation that several English officers were quartered in the scattering 
houses at Charlestown that had escaped the conflagration of June 17th. 
Gen. Washington, having conferred with Putnam, directed Maj. Knowlton 
to cross over to the peninsula, with the deserter, and from personal in- 
spection ascertain the truthfulness of the statement. The command was 
executed the next night. On the second evening (February 8th,) be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine, Knowlton proceedéd from Cobble 
Hill with one hundred men from the first brigade, and a like number from 
Frye’s brigade, being determined, if possible, to burn the houses and cap- 
ture the officers. No one can appreciate the delicacy or danger of the 
undertaking unless acquainted with the situation of the peninsula at the 
time. Bunker’s Hill was garrisoned by the main force under Gen. 
Howe, while Charlestown Neck was strongly guarded. The only way of 
access was by the narrow mill-dam extending from east to west across 
the bay, and so low that the top was frequently buried beneath the tides. 
Yet over this slender pathway the Americans marched in single file, with 
Knowlton at the head, toward the gaping jaws of the British lion. On 
reaching the guard-house, the sentinel advanced with presented bayonet. 
Knowlton, still leading the way, thrust it aside with the left hand and run 
him through the body with the right so suddenly that not the least alarm 
was given. The inmates were surprised and captured. When the men 
had been so arranged as to secure a safe retreat, they began to fire the 
buildings. As the flames darted upward, the enemy on the hill, imagin- 
ing that a formidable army was about to attack them, opened a heavy 
cannonade from the fort. Knowlton’s party persevered till seventeen 
scattered houses were in a blaze, he himself remaining behind the rest to 
start afresh one of the fires which they in their hurry had left. The 
whole number then returned by the way they came, without the injury of 
a man, although thundered upon by the artillery on the hill. 
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Lieut. Trafton, a member of the party, afterwards observed in conver- 
sation, “ It was considered at the time an operation of great hazard, espe- 
cially in securing a retreat; but we had entire confidence in the officer 
commanding, and that he could effect it if any officer in the army could.” 

The garrison on Bunker Hill were not the only frightened ones. A 
theatre had been fitted up in the city, early in the season, which was much 
frequented by officers and tories. On the evening in question, a farce, 
written by Gen. Burgoyne, and entitled “* The Blockade of Boston,” was 
to be performed as an after-piece. The curtain had just arisen, and the 
character representing Washington, equipped with a mammoth wig and 
sword, and followed by a ragged orderly sergeant armed with a rusty 
musket seven or eight feet long, were about to commence the entertain- . 
ment of the crowded assembly at the expense of the besiegers, when a 
genuine serjeant hurried upon the stage, announcing that “ the Yankees 
were attacking Bunker’s Hill.” This was thought to be a part of the act- 
ing, till Gen, Howe gave the order, “ Officers, to your alarm posts !” 
Great confusion followed. A rush was made for the door, the ladies 
shrieking, and the men, whose enthusiasm in many instances had been 
wrought up to a high point by frequent potations from the punch bowl, 
muttering their aspirations for the Yankees, in language too sulphureous 
to bear repetition by the sober. 

An order, now extant, signed by Gen. Washington and dated at Head- 
Quarters, Cambridge, Feb. 28, 1776, directing the Paymaster-General to 
pay to Maj. Knowlton so many pounds, lawful money, to purchase arms 
for the use of the twentieth regiment under his command, shows that 
although holding only the commission of Major, he was in actual com- 
mand of a regiment. 

After the British evacuated Boston, Knowlton proceeded to join the 
army then engaged in the defence of New York. On the way he made 
a short visit to his family in Ashford, and while there paid off his troops 
in scrip. A regiment called the rangers was now raised by the selection 
of the choicest men from the Connecticut troops. Knowlton was com- 
missioned Lt. Colonel, and the command of this regiment, which had been 
appointed expressly for desperate and delicate services, was given to 
him. 

Before the battle of Long Island, Gen. Putnam entered zealously into 
a scheme for the destruction of the British fleet in the harbor by means of 
fire-ships. The time for the execution of the project had been fixed ; 
simultaneously Knowlton and Mercer were to make a descent upon 
Staten Island. A succession of unpropitious events thwarted the design 
of burning the ships; but the failure of that part of the enterprise did 
not deter Knowlton and Mercer from attempting to accomplish theirs. 
Twice they made preparations for crossing the straits, but were pre- 
vented, once by tempestuous weather, and once by deficiency of boats. 

At the battle of Long Island the rangers were sent to reinforce Lord 
Stirling. All at once the firing in that quarter ceased. Convinced in his 
own mind that Stirling had surrendered, Knowlton instantly ordered a 
retreat into the lines, which was effected with great celerity, and just in 
time to save them from a large body of British Light Horse, who a mo- 
ment after galloped to the field. Thus the accurate judgment and quick 
decision of the Colonel rescued the regiment from a sword wielded that 
day with pitiless ferocity. 

Subsequently to this disastrous battle, while the Americans were occu- 
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pying the peninsula of New York, and the British the city of Brooklyn, 
Gen. Washington was extremely anxious to learn the strength and con- 
templated movements of the enemy. He accordingly summoned a 
council of officers in order that they might deliberate together on a mat- 
ter of so great importance. They thought it necessary to send a man 
into the heart of the British camp, provided any one of proper qualifica- 
tions could be found, who was willing to go. Col. Knowlton was charged 
with the superintendence of the enterprise. When he proposed the plan 
to his officers, Nathan Hale, of South Coventry, Conn., one of the cap- 
tains in Knowlton’s regiment, was the only one ready to volunteer his ser- 
vices. The brilliant and versatile talents of Hale led his colonel to 
recommend him to Washington, as a person eminently fitted for the peri- 
lous task. The offer was accepted by the commander-in-chief. The 
skill, the fortitude, and the heroic self-devotion exhibited by the youthful 
martyr, are familiar to all. 

We now approach the closing scene in the career of the brave 
Knowlton. The calamities on Long Island, the shameful flight at Kip’s 
Bay, the series of misfortunes about New York, that for several months 
had uninterruptedly pursued the American flag, and, moreover, the 
wretched condition of the troops, produced an all-pervading gloom 
throughout the camp and the country. A large and thoroughly disciplined 
army, commanded by experienced officers, amply furnished with the 
munitions of war, and flushed with successive victories, threatened to ex- 
terminate the cause of independence. Had not the love of liberty been 
a deathless flame in the hearts of our forefathers, they must in this hour 
of culminating disasters have abandoned hostilities in despair. But an 
unconquerable spirit animated them. From the furnace of affliction 
they came forth, scorched and bleeding it is true, yet purified, and ready 
to dare more and suffer more for what they had already dared and suf- 
fered so much. 

The main body of our army was now occupying the fortified camp 
extending along the upper part of New York Island. Col. Knowiton, ever 
on the alert, had been sent with a detachment of one hundred and fifty 
men, to watch the movements of the enemy. Keeping the corps con- 
cealed, he directed two of the soldiers to reconnoitre the lines. They 
were ordered to proceed stealthily and without noise so as to avoid giving 
the slightest alarm. On approaching undiscovered within fair gun-shot 
of the enemy, yielding to a mad desire they fired upon them, and then 
hurried back to the main body. For disobedience to orders they were 
severely reprimanded by the colonel. Close at the heels of the scouts 
followed six hundred British. Knowlton arranged the detachment behind 
a field-fence, but finding that the enemy, four times superior in number, 
were bent on gaining the rear and cutting off retreat, he withdrew to a 
piece of woods, where he fought with great resolution till overpowered 
and driven back by numerical superiority. In the mean time a reinforce- 
ment was sent from the American camp, under Major Leitch, with orders 
to join Knowlton and gain the rear of the British, while a feigned attack 
was made upon them in front. As the troops advanced for the false 
attack, the enemy ran down the hill to gain a more advantageous position. 
While these manceuvres were executed in front, the main body having 
made a circuit to strike the rear, being ignorant of the change in the 
disposition of the forces, came upon the enemy’s flank. A brisk con- 
test ensued, in which both sides were reinforced and fought with great 
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determination, till the enemy were driven from the woods into the plain 
and pursued for some distance. In the hottest of the engagement Maj. 
Leitch was borne from the field mortally wounded. Shortly after, Col. 
Knowlton, while bravely leading the attack, was shot through the head, 
and survived only an hour. His eldest son, a lad who had not yet seen his 
sixteenth birth-day, was in the same battle and fired several rounds be- 
fore he heard the sad intelligence. When word was brought that his 
father was dying, he hurried to his side. The hero, gasping in the death 
struggle, clasped his hand for a final adieu, and thus addressed him. 
** You see, my son, I am mortally wounded ; you can do me no good ; go, 
fight for your country.” Do the pages of history furnish an instance of 
sublimer patriotism? As the agonies of dissolution were racking the 
body of a soldier thus snatched from life in the midst of the glow, and 
pomp, and hope of early manhood, solicitude for the country for whose 
deliverance he had fought so often and so valiantly, excluded all nar- 
rower or more personal thoughts. Col. Reed, an eye witness of the 
scene, says, * All his inquiry was whether we had driven in the enemy.” 

In the general orders of the next day, Gen. Washington says, “ The 
gallant and brave Col. Knowlton, who would have been an honor to any 
country, having fallen yesterday while gloriously fighting, Capt. Brown is 
to take command of the party lately led by Col. Knowlton.” 

When the news of the loss of her favorite son reached Ashford, deep 
and heart-felt sorrow pervaded the town. Every house became an habi- 
tation of mourning not less than if one of its own inmates, having gone 
to the wars, was to return no more forever. Even the man who was 
supposed to be his only enemy, wept like a child. 

The writer of this sketch, whose boyhood was passed in Ashford, well 
remembers the enthusiasm and affection with which the surviving cotem- 
poraries of Col. Knowlton always spoke of him. 

In person he was six feet high, erect and elegant in figure, and formed 
more for activity than strength. He had light complexion, dark hair, and 
eyes of deep spiritual beauty. His literary education was confined to 
the narrow routine of studies then taught in the common schools. Yet 
the possession of an intellect naturally bright, and quick to profit by the 
experiences and associations of military life, caused his companionship to 
be sought by the most cultivated. He was courteous and affable in man- 
ners, and wholly free from ostentation and egotism. Ever willing to 
bestow on others the praise due to their merit, he received the applause 
due to himself without a murmur of dissent. Calm and collected in 
battle, and, if necessity required, ready to lead where any could be found 
to follow—he knew no fear of danger. The favorite of superior officers, 
the idol of his soldiers and fellow-townsmen, he fell universally lamented. 
Half a century afterwards, a grandson of Col. Knowlton, travelling in 
New Hampshire, casually met a Revolutionary soldier, who, in rehearsing 
the story of his campaigns, mentioned the engagement at Harlem Heights 
where he fought under Knowlton. On learning that the young man was 
a descendant of his former commander, the old gentleman pressed him 
with invitations to pass the night at his house, nor would he listen to any 
excuse. The confidence that he had reposed in Knowlton, when they 
were companions in arms, was seemingly unlimited. He remarked, that 
“the colonel was the mildest and most agreeable man he ever knew— 
that nothing of a rough or harsh nature ever passed his lips—tbat he was 
universally respected by those under his command as well as those asso- 
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ciated with him.” Such were the sentiments with regard to Col. Knowl- 
ton invariably entertained by those who knew him. 

And what has been done by our country to honor the name of the man 
who, at the first note of warning, drew the sword for liberty, never laying 
it aside till his arm was cold in death? Have a grateful people, living 
in the midst of the prosperity purchased at so great cost of revolutionary 
suffering and revolutionary blood, reared for him any monument to tell 
the world that her defenders are embalmed in perpetual remembrance ? 
Has the government of the United States whose faithful soldier he was, 
or the city of New York whose soil he died to defend, or the Common- 
wealth of Connecticut that points with pride to his name as one of her 
brightest jewels, ever offered this slight tribute of filial duty? To all 
such inquiries we must answer in the negative. The only monument to 
his memory is a very plain cenotaph, planted by the hand of affection in 
the cemetery at Ashford, and cut with this inscription: ** This monument 
is erected in memory of Col. Thomas Knowlton and his wife. That 
brave colonel, in defence of his country, fell in battle, Sep. 16th 1776, 
at Harlem Heights, Island of N. York, 42 36 years.” 

Col. Knowlton was buried with military honors near the road leading 
from Kingsbridge to the city. 


+ocom 


MARY CHILTON. 


Witmineron, N. C., Nov. 17, 1860. 

Editors N. E. H. & G. Register :—When at the north, in the early 
part of the Fall, I visited the ancient burying ground in Barrington, R. I., 
on the point of land opposite Warren. On one of the grave stones is the 
following inscription : 

“Mrs. Desire Kent, wife of Mr. Samue! Kent, of Barrington, was the 
first English womans Gran* daughter on New England. Died Feby 8, 
A. D. 1762, aged about 94 years.” 

And on another, next to the above, is this inscription : 

** Ensign Samuel Kent, who died 1737, aged 70.” 

You will of course understand that this Mrs. Desire Kent was the Grand- 
daughter of Mary Chilton. She was the daughter of Edward Gray, who 
‘married the daughter of John Winslow, (brother of Edward,) who mar- 
ried Mary Chilton. 

‘ You are also aware that much controversy has arisen as to who was 
the first person that landed from the Mayflower on Plymouth Rock. 

Now I have never understood that the descendants of Mary Chilton 
claimed that she was the first person who landed, but the first woman of 
the Mayflower’s passengers. And this is no unreasonable supposition, to 
say nothing of tradition. I find the question very fairly argued, in favor 
of the claims of Mary Chilton of having been the first woman who step- 
ped upon the Rock, in Russell’s Pilgrim Memorials, third edition, 1860, 
and the inscription on Mrs. Desire Kent’s tombstone, made I suppose very 
soon after her death, certainly strengthens the position there assumed. 

As a descendant of Mary Chilton, through the Mrs. Kent referred to, I 
feel a little personal interest in the matter, therefore send you this memo- 
randum. A. A. B. 





* The transcriber not being able to make sense of the Inscription, underscored the 
two words in italics.—Ep1ror. 
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BRIEF MEMOIRS AND NOTICES OF PRINCE’S SUBSCRIBERS. 
[Continued from Vol. XIV, p. 174.] 


JOHN EYRE, of Portsmouth, M. A. Rev. SAMUEL CHECK- 
LEY. Hon. JOHN JEFFRIES. DAVID JEFFRIES, M. A., Mer- 
chant. JOHN WALLEY, Esq. 


As all of these names are connected with the Eyres, I will commence 
with that family. Simon Eire or Eyre, came with a large family, in the 
Increase, in 1635. He was a surgeon; settled at Watertown, was town 
clerk and representative. His wife Dorothy died Aug. 11, 1650, and he 
m. a second wife, Martha, who survived him, dying July 13, 1687. His 
sixth child Anna, b. 1630, m. John Checkley of Boston, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter. His youngest child, by his second wife, was 
Joun, b. Feb. 19, 1653-4, who lived at Boston and married, May 20, 
1680, CatHanine, dau. of Thomas Brattle, by his wife Elizabeth, dau. of 
Wm. and Eliz. (Coytmore) Tyng. 

Joun and Catuerine Eyre had eight children, five of whom died 

oung apparently, as his will, dated June 17, 1700, mentions Katherine, 

thiah, and a child unborn. He also mentions niece Martha, wife of 
John Ruggles—his house in Prison Lane, and warehouse near Town 
Dock. 

The children he mentions were Katherine, b. 20 July, 1694, m. David 
Jeffries, jr.; Bethiah, b. 24 July, 1695, m. John Walley, Mch 18, 1713- 
14, and John, b. 7 Aug. 1700. His widow m. Wait Still Winthrop. 

John Eyre, jr. the subscriber, graduated at Harvard in 1718, first on 
the list, a proof I believe of the social position of the family. Among 
his classmates were Benjamin Lynde, Theodore Atkinson, Joseph and 
Samuel Moody, and Nathan Prince. His death is recorded in the Col- 
lege catalogue, in 1753. His father was a representative from Boston in 
1693 and 1698. WwW. H. W. 


Rev. SAMUEL CHECKLEY. In the Register, vol. 2, pp. 349-354, will 
be found an account of this family. Mr. Drake, however, received infor- 
mation which materially alters the earlier portion of that record, and at 
his desire I have made the following corrections : 

It was known that Col. Samuel Checkley was born at Preston-Capes, 
North Hants, Eng.; and a letter from the Rector to Samuel Ames, Esq., 
states that Wittiam and ExizasetH Cuecxiey had baptized, sons AN- 
tHony, July 31, 1636, and Samuel, April 28, 1642, who d. 13 Dec. 
1648. Witiiam and Resecca C. had Samvet, baptized 18 Nov. 1653, 
evidently our Col. Samuel. 

It seems certain that Anthony and Col. Samuel were half-brothers, as the 
baptism of the former agrees with the year of his birth. Moreover his 
will appoints his brother Samuel, merchant of Boston, executor, and the 
other Samuel, son of John, was a surgeon. 

Were Anthony and Samuel relatives of John who m. Anna Eire? It 
seems very probable that they were, as, in 1659, Wm. Sheares bor- 
rowed £4 of John C., and Anthony witnessed and swore to the transac- 
tion. This indicates that he was related to John, as otherwise he would 
hardly be present at, and cognizant of, such a business transaction. 
Anne (Eires) wife of John Checkley, d. 14 Nov. 1714. Their son Sam- 
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uel had Ann, b. May 30, 1687; Rebecca, b. Feb. 14, 1688-9 ; John, b. 
2 Dec. 1690. 

In the list of Col. Samuel Checkley’s children one is omitted, viz., 
Ann, b. Aug. 1688. Joshua was b. 8 Feb. 1688-9. Richard m. Sarah 
Walley. 

The. following lines were written by Juseph Green, on Rev. John 
Checkley (the Spivapilian minister), whose natural defects of feature 
having been increased by a recent sickness, were perpetuated by Smi- 
bert’s pencil, at the request of his waggish friends : 


*« John, had thy sickness snatched thee from our sight, 
And sent thee to the realms of endless night, 
Posterity would then have never known 
Thine eye, thy beard, thy cowl and shaven crown. 
But now, redeemed by Smibert’s skilful hand, 

Of immortality secure you stand. 

When nature into ruin shall be hurled, 

And the last conflagration burn the world, 

This piece shall then survive the evil, 

For flames, we know, cannot consume the Devil.” 


He had a son John, H. C. 1738, a clergyman of Boston who pre- 
deceased his father, as probate was granted on his estate, Dec. 2, 1748. 
W. H. W. 


The Hon. JOHN JEFFRIES, Esq., and DAVID JEFFRIES, M. A. 
Merchant. 

In preparing the following sketch of the Jeffries and Jaffrey families, 
the writer has had the advantage of consulting the records now in the 
possession of Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, whose kindness he would here record. 

David Jeffries was born, says the record, at Rhoad,in Wiltshire, Eng., 
Nov. 18, 1658, and arrived at Boston May 9, 1677. He m. Sept. 15, 
1686, Elizabeth, dau. of John and Eliz. Usher, by whom he had issue, 
Jane, b. July 4, 1687, (family records say July 1,) d. Mch 13, 1702-3; 
John, b. Feb. 5, 1688; David, b. June 15, 1690; Elizabeth, b. Feb. 12, 
1691-2, m. Charles Sheepreve, Jan. 13, 1708-9, who d. May 28, 1717, 
and she m. 2d Benjamin Eliot, and d. July 25, 1737 ; Rebecca, b. 9 Dec. 
1693 ; m. Ebenezer Wentworth, Aug. 9, 1711, and d. July 2, 1721; 
Sarah, b. May 4, 1695; m. George Jaffray of Portsmouth, Jan. 10, 1710- 
11, and d. Jany 12, 1734-5; tne b. July 12, 1696; d. Nov. 21, 
1715; Peter, b. Nov. 18, 1697, d. Sept. 14, 1698. 

[Note.—The followitig extracts from the family records refer to the 
different connections in this generation. They are in the writing of 
Hon John J. son of the first David : 

* John Usher, son of Hezekiah and Francis Usher, was born at Boston, 
Apr. 17, 1648. Elizabeth Lidgett, dau. of Peter and Elizabeth Lidgett, 
was born at the Island of Bbds [Barbados] the 4th day of Nov. 1651. 
They were m. April 24, 1668. Elizabeth, their dau. was b. 18 June, 
1669. Jane, dau. of same, was b. 1 Mch, 1679. Eliz. wife of John 
Usher, d. Aug. 17, 1698; and he m. E. Allen, dau. of Sam. Allen. 
Rebecca Wentworth d. at Piscataqua, July 2, 1721, left 3 sons, Samuel, 
David and Eben’r. 

Sarah Shepreeve, dau. of Charles and Eliz. S., d. 24 Dec. 1713. Wil- 
liam, son of same, d. Nov. 14, 1717. Elizabeth, dau. of same, and 
wife of Eben’r Holmes, d. May 18, 1731, 2. 21. Charles Shepreeve, d. 
May 28, 1717. Elizabeth Eliot, dau. of David Jeffries, and mother of 
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the above Eliz. Holmes, d. July 25, 1737. Ebenezer H. her husband, d. 
at Dorchester, Sept. 30, 1753. This second marriage of Eliz. Shepreeve 
to Benj. Eliot, is corroborated by the list of the heirs of Lt. Gov. John 
Usher, who sold his estate in Medford to Col. Royal, in 1732. They were 
Geo. Jaffrey, John and David Jeffries, Benj. Eliot and wife Elizabeth, 
Ebenezer Wentworth and 3 chil. by w. Rebecca.” 

I add also this memo. Tombs in the South Burying place : Peter Lidg- 
ett, No. 38: Chas. Lidgett, No. 28: Th. Clark, No. 19. Old Bury 
place, H. Usher’s tomb. The family of Jeffries buried in Lidgett’s 
tomb. 

To return— 

David Jeffries, Sen’r, left two sons, John and David. Jonn was the 
subscriber, and a very prominent citizen. He m. Sept. 24, 1713, Anne 
Clarke, and had issue an only child, Anne, b. 25 June, 1719 or °20, d. 
Aug. 23, 1730. The records already quoted give us new light as to this 
family of Clark, heretofore untraced. [Note.—Mr. Savage has four 
Thomas Clarks of Boston, viz., Thos. early here, had ch. up to 1656, 
Thos. of Noddle’s Island--Hon. Thomas, d. 1678, and Thomas, a great 
merchant, d. 1683. Our record runs: Thomas, son of William and 
Anne Clarke, was b. at Salisbury, Co. Wilts, Dec. 22, 1645. He m. 
2d Rebecca Smith, widow of Capt. Thomas Smith, she d. Nov. 10, 1711, 
zw. 56, leaving Anne, b. Sept. 1, 1694, the wife of John Jeffries. Clarke 
m. 3d Abigail Ketch (Boston records say Keach,) Aug. 1 (or 13,) 1713, 
who d. Jan. 28, 1729; and he d. Dec. 16, 1732, aged nearly 90. It is 
interesting to inquire if he were here long prior to his second marriage. 
The family books say Jane, wife of Rev. Benj. Colman, and dau. of 
Thomas Clark, d. Oct. 27, 1730, aged 52, and his will, dated Dec. 8, 
1730, proved Dec. 26, 1732, mentions sons in law Rev. B. Colman and 
John Jeffries. Now Turell’s Life of Colman says that C. m. June 5th, 1700, 
Jane, dau. of Thos, and Jane Clark, who d. Oct. 26, 1731, but Clark’s will 
of Dec. 1730 says, ** my dau. Jane Colman lately deceased,” so we can 
correct Turell’s date. She was born of course in 1680 by our record, 
and we find on the Boston records Jane, dau. of Thomas and Jane Clark, 
b. 16 Mch, 1679-80. Other children of the same parents were Jane, b. 
20 Mch, 1678; Thomas, b. 3 June, 1681; Mary, b. 12 May, 1683, and 
Anne, who d. 23 Apr. 1690. We may conclude therefore, that this is a fifth 
Thomas Clark of Boston, unrecorded by Mr. Savage. His will mentions 
mansion house, brick warehouse, coach-house, &c.; house in Brattle 
Street, occupied by Benj. Dyer; land at Charlestown, occupied b 
Joseph Frost; land at Wells, Me., (see inventory), bo’t of Dan’l Ed- 
wards, Sept. 3, 1723.] 

Of John Jeffries, I find he went to London in Dec. 1710, and réturned 
in April, 1713. He resided in Tremont Street, opposite the King’s 
Chapel. 

David Jeffries, jr., who continued the name, m. Mch 18, 1713, Kather- 
ine, dau. of John and Katherine Eyre, by whom he had an only child, 
David J. 3d, b. 23 Oct. 1714. He was a merchant, and about Sept. 
1715 he: sailed for England. He was a warm friend of Rev. Thomas 
Prince, who proposed to return with him (vide introduction to P’s sermon 
on his return), but the vessel, the Amity, was lost Sept. 13, 1716, on some 
sands near Dungeness, and all but one of the company perished, as is 
told in a letter to John J. from his cousin Jona. Leigh of Laie. ' 
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His widow m. Feb. 6, 1718, Oliver Noyes, and d. May 6, 1760. 


Davin Jerrrizs, 3d, the subscriber, m. Ist his cousin Sarah Jaffrey, 
Oct. 21, 1741, and had eight children, five of whom died young, two 
daus. d. unm., and one son John, b. Feb. 4, 1744-5, alone preserve the 
name. His wife dying July 11, 1753 in ch. bd., he m. 2d Deborah, dau. 
of Byfield Lyde, or Loyd, by whom he had three children, all of whom 
d, young or unm. 


Joun, only son, was of H. C., 1763, studied medicine, and in 1771 was 
appointed surgeon to the “* Captain,” a British ship of the line, by his friend 
Admiral Montague. He was a Royalist and went to Halifax, where he 
was appointed chief of the surgical staff. In 1785 he made the famous 
passage of the British Channel in a balloon.* He returned to Boston in 
1790 where he acquired an extensive practice, and d. there Sept. 16, 1819. 
By first wife Sarah Rhoads, whom he m. c. 1770, he had three children, 
who d. unm. He m. 2d in London, Sept. 8, 1787, Hannah, dau. of Wil- 
liam and Hannah Hunt, by whom he had eleven children, all of whom 
d. unm., except John, b. Mch 23, 1796 ; Catherine, who m. C. C. Haven; 
Julia Ann, who m. Thos. E. Eckley ; and George J. b. Dec. 21, 1789, 
who took the name of Jaffrey. A portrait and sketch of his life will be 
found in Thatcher’s Am. Med. Biog., Vol. 1. 


Joun Jerrnizs, jr., only representative of the name, a distinguished 
physician of this city, m. Nov. 8, 1820, Anne Geyer, dau. of Rufus 
Greene and Ann McLean Amory, who has issue, John, who m. Ann 
Lloyd Greene, Catherine A., Anne McL., Sarah Augusta (wife of Charles 
L. Andrews) B. Joy, Edward P. and Henry U., besides having one son 
Geo. J. deceased. 


Jarrrey.—George Jaffrey, says Savage, of Newbury, m. 7 Dec. 1665, 
Eliz. Walker, and had Sarah, b. 26 Feb. 1667, moved to Boston and then 
to Newcastle, N. H.; was rep., speaker, and counsellor; d. 13 Feb. 
1707. His second wife was Anne, as I learn from the copy of an epi- 
taph (kindly sent me by Chas. W. Brewster of Portsmouth), which reads, 
* Anne y® wife of George Jaffrey, Esq., aged 18, dect Decemb' ye 6, 
1682.” The issue of this marriage was George, as is proved by the 
moet hereafter quoted. His third wife, Hannah, m. Penn Townsend of 

ton. 

George Jaffrey, Jr., was of H. C. 1702, was a mandamus counsellor, 
1716; and it is recorded that “George Jaffrey of Piscataqua, son to George 
and Ann Jaffrey, married Jan. 10, 1710, Sarah Jeffries,” dau. of David 
J. She d. Jan, 12, 1734-5, and he d. May 8, 1749, aged 66. 

Their children were George, b. Feb. 8, 1717; Elizabeth, b. July 20, 
1719, m. Sam’! Solley, Oct. 20, 1741 (who d. in Eng. June, 1785); 
Sarah, b. Mch 25, 1722, m. her cousin David Jeffries ; Anne, b. Oct. 26, 
1723, m. Nath’! Peirce, Dec. 20, 1744, who d. Aug. 27, 1762, when she 
m. Leverett Hubbard, Dec. 6, 1769, who d. Jan. 2, 1793, and she d. 
Dec. 17, 1790 ; Rebecca, b. May 23, 1734, d. June 20, 1734. 

His second wife was Sarah, widow in 1728 of Archibald-McPhedris, 





* A narrative of his two aerial voyages was published in London, 1786, very enter- 
taining and exact, embellished with a portrait of the adventurer, and a view of the 
monument erected by the French government on the spot where the balicon descended. 
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and dau. of Lt. Gov. John Wentworth. [See Reg. iv. 334 and 338, 
where she is said to have m. Geo. J. 3d, evidently a mistake. } 

George Jaffrey, 3d, H. C. 1736, was also a counsellor, treasurer, &c., 
and his loyalty involved him in trouble several times. He m. Nov. 9, 
1758, Lucy, dau. of Adam and Anna (Wainwright) Winthrop, by whom 
he had no issue. He died in 1802, leaving his property, then supposed to 
be very large, to his grand-nephew George Jaffrey Jeffries, on condition 
that “he should drop the name of Jeffries, become a permanent resident 


of Portsmouth, and never follow any profession except that of being a 
gentleman.” 


George Jaffrey, fourth of the name, entered Harvard in 1802, but did 
not complete his course ; studied law with Peter Thatcher, Esq., and was 
admitted to the Boston bar. He m. January 18, 1814, Clementina Maria, 
dau. of Mr. Wethered of Wilmington, Del., and took up his residence in 
Portsmouth. His property became much reduced by fires and other mis- 
fortunes, yet enabled him to maintain the conditions of the will. In 
1823 he was appointed librarian of the Portsmouth Athenzeum, a position 
most agreeable to his tastes, and which enabled him to be of great service 
to his adopted home. He died May 4th, 1856, and a merited tribute was 
paid to his character and labors by Mr. Brewster, in the Portsmouth Jour- 
nal of the 10th; a eulogy which we shonld like to copy, and to which 
we have been indebted for this sketch. 

Nore.—A silver candlestick in the possession of the descendants has 
the following four coats-of-arms engraved upon it. 

1. JerFrizs.—sa. a lion rampant or between three scaling ladders of 
the second. 2. Crarke.—Ar, on a bend gu, between three pellets, as 
many swans ppr. 3. UsHer.—Ar, three lion’s paws couped sa. 4. Ar, 
a fesse wavy between three estoilles. This latter resembles a coat 
assigned by Burke to the Eyre family of Wiltshire, they bearing a chev- 
ron between three estoiles—the tinctures being different. Tradition 
assigns it however to the Lidgetts. Portraits of the three bearers of the 
name of Jaffrey still remain in the same custodianship as the MSS. we 
have cited.] W. H.W. 





SIR FERDINANDO GORGES, KT. 


The man who persevered so long, and against such adverse fortune, to 
colonize New England, has scarcely received from the historian notice 
proportionate to his sacrifices. Nor is it proposed here to do more than 
to bring into view a few additional materials for the biographer of Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges. It is a very common and it may be said perhaps a very 
natural error, for biographers to claim too much for their heroes, - It has 
been recently asserted* that Sir Ferdinando was “ the father of English 
colonization in America.” We know of no process of reasoning by which 
to arrive at that conclusion. And according to sume notions which have 
crept into our mind, we feel quite sure that, instead of calling Sir Ferdi- 
nando the father of colonization, we should call him at least the great- 
grandson of that gentleman. But we must waive discussion on that head, 
at present, as we are now to deal only with original papers. 

The following pedigrees, from Heralds’ Visitations in the British Mu- 
seum, furnish the pedigree of Sir Ferdinando, and his relationship to others 





* See Historical Magazine, vol. iii, 336. 
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, in 1658, “ America painted to the Life.” 


PEDIGREE OF GORGES. 
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dau. of Viscount Bindon, who d. 1590, entitled Daphnaida, and her hus- 
band is meant by Alcyon. Sir Arthur’s second wife was the Lady Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Henry, Earlof Lincoln, by which marriage he became 
ssed of Sir Thomas More’s house, which, in 1619, he conveyed to 
ionel, Lord Cranfield. He left by his second wife six children, viz., 
Arthur,(1) first son and heir, a. then 24 (1625), Timoleon,(2) Egremont, 
(3) Carew,(4) Henry,(5) Elizabeth_—Faulkner’s Hist. Chelsea, i. 56-7, 
2 vols. 8°. 1829. 


On the south side of the church at Chelsea— 


Here sleeps, and feels no presure of this stone, 
He that had all the Gorges Souls in one, &c. 


The generous and worthy gentleman Arthur Gorges, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir Arthur Gorges, Kt. The last surviving Branch of the first Male 
Line of that Honourable Family.—Strype’s Stow, ii. B. vi. p. 72. 


In the chancel of the church of St. Michael near Exeter, parish of 
Hevitree, is this inscription to “ Thomas Gorges of Hevitree, Esq., 
and Rose, his wife. He departed this life the 17th of October, 1670; 
and she the 14th day of April, 1671. 

The lovinge Turtell havinge mist her mate 

Beg’d she might enter ere they shut the gate 

Their dust lies whose soules to Heaven are gonne 

And waite till Angells rowle away the stone. 
Jenkins’s Hist. Exeter, 441. 

Arms.—Gorges of Somersetshire bear—Argent a whirlpool azure. 
Crest—A greyhound’s head erased argent collared gules. 

A Devonshire branch bore—Ermin a fesse between three fleurs-de-lis 
gules. Another—Ermin a fesse between three roses gules. Crest—An 
anoulet, stoned azure. See Burke’s Heraldic Dictionary. 
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THE OLDEST BURIAL GROUND IN BOXFORD, MASS. 


Situated about half a mile from the central village, on the most south- 
erly road to Middleton, a short distance beyond the corner of a road to 
Topsfield village ; close to a thicket of white birch trees on left hand side 
of the way. Thirteen is the exact number of all the headstones. Copied 


Sept. 6, A. M., 1860. w. x. 
Wood, Sarah, wife of Deacon Daniel, Sept. 27, 1714. In 57 yr. 
Pabody, Hannah, wife of Nathan, Dec. 3, 1718. In 25 yr. 
Peabody, John, Capt. July 5, 1720. In 78 yr. 
“ Dauid, Ens. ° Sept. 4, 1726. In 49 yr. 
ss Nathan, Dea. March 4, 1733. In 50 yr. 
Kimball, Hannah, wife of Richard, March, 1748. Abt 66 yrs. 
“ Richard, March 22, 1753. In 80 yr. 
Symonds, Samuel, July 29, 1775. In 73 yr. 


“In Memory of | Mt David Gould | who deceased Aug | the Ist 1778 | 
in the 22d year | of his age.” 
Curtice, John, Lieut. July 12, 1783. In 43 yr. 
Stickney, Peggy, wife of Lieut. Jacob, March 25, 1786. In 51 yr. 
“6 Jedediah, Lieut. April 8, 1809. 2. 73. 
Trask, Ruth, Mrs. March 22, 1829. £. 85. 














1861.] Amsden Family. 


AMSDEN FAMILY. 
[Communicated by AnprEw H. Warp, Esq.] 


1. Isaac Amspen, of Cambridge, m. Frances Perriman, at Cambridge, 
8 June, 1654, and d. there 7th April, 1659.—Mid. Co. Records. Hig 
widow Frances m. Richard Cutter, of Cambridge, Feb. 14, 1662-8, who 
d. there June 16, 1693, aged * about 72.”—Mid. Co. Rec. Isaac and 
Frances Amsden had, at Cambridge— 

2. 1 Isaac, b. 1655. ’ 

3. 2 Jacob, b. 17 Nov. 1657, d. at Cambridge, June 11, 1701, proba- 

bly never m. 
Isaac Amsden was a debtor to the estate of Nathaniel Sparkawk, of 
Cambridge, who died June 27, 1647. 


Isaac AmspEn,(2) m. Jane Rutter, at Cambridge, May 17, 1677, and, 
after having two children b. there, removed to Marlborough, where he 
was captain, and d. May 3, 1727, aged 72. His widow Jane d. there, 
Nov. 22, 1739. 

1 Elizabeth, b. Feb. 2, 1677-8, m. Josiah Read, of Norwich, June 
3, 1697. = 
5. 2 Isaac, b. Aug. 29, 1680. 
6. 3 John, b. Dec. 28, 1685. 
7. 4 Thomas, b. Jan. 9, 1686. 
8. 5 Jacob, b. Feb. 29, 1689. 
9. 6 Abraham, b. Oct. 15, 1692. 


Isaac Amspen,(5) m. Ist, Zipporah Beaman, of and at Marlborough, 
July 20, 1705; she d. there, Nov. 9, 1716, dau. of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth (Williams) Beaman, of Marl.—2d, Mary Martin, of Marl., Ma 
23,1718; she d. there, March 25, 1720—3d, Hannah Francis, of Med. 
ford, June 7, 1725, probably dau. of Stephen and Hannah (Hall) 
Francis, of M. He probably removed from Marl. after having three 
daus. b. there, as there is no further record of him there, or of any one 
of his family, after 1726. 

10. 1 Thankful, b. Nov. 14, 1706. 
11. 2 Elizabeth, b. March 13, 1709. 
12. 3 Zipporah, b. Oct. 11, 1726. 


Joun Amspen,(6) m. Hannah, b. 1688, dau. of Isaac and Frances 
(Woods) How, of Marl., where the births of eleven of their children 
are recorded, but not the death of either parent, or more than one of 
their children. 

13. 1 Amity, b. Oct. 9, 1704, m. Jacob Wheeler, Jan. 12, 1726-7. 

14. 2 Unity, b. Dec. 27, 1705, m. Joseph Wetherby, of Southborough, 
June 2, 1730. 

15. 3 Uriah, b. Feb. 10, 1708, supposed the same whose death, 12 Mar. 
1707-8, is recorded Beriah. ang 

16. 4 Jonathan, b. Jan. 3, 1710. ° : 

17. 5 Ephraim, b. Jan. 3, 1713. 

18. 6 John, b. Nov. 9, 1714. 

19. 7 Hannah, b. June 4, 1717. 

20. 8 Persis, b. April 21, 1720. 
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21. 9 Isaac, b. Jan. 10, 1722. 
22. 10 Aaron, b. June 2, 1724. 
23. 11 David, b. Sept. 23, 1726. 


Tuomas Amspen,(7) m. Eunice, b. 1692, dau. of Joseph and Doro- 
thy (Martin) How, of Marl., July 18,1712. His wife d. Oct. 20, 1725. 
He was a captain at Marlborough, 1737, and d. there, April 27, 1760. 
24. 1 Lucy, b. April 18,1713, m. Benjamin How, of Marlborough, Feb. 
4, 1731-2. 
25. 2 Joseph, b. April 15, 1716, d. March 30, 1737, “ aged 21.” 
26. 3 Eunice, b. July 27, 1720, m. Dr. Jeremiah Robinson, of Marl., 
Oct. 14, 1746. He d. there, Oct. 19, 1771, in his 59th year. 
Their son, Thomas Amsden, d. Nov. 30, 1757. 


Jacos Amspen,(8) m. Sarah, b. 1685, dau. of Thomas and Elizabeth 
(Williams) Beaman, of Marl., Oct. 28, 1719; she d. at Marl. Sept. 11, 
1748, in her 63d year, and was sister of Zipporah, wife of her hus- 
band’s brother, Isaac Amsden. They were, through their mother Wil- 
liams, gr. daus. of William and Elizabeth Ward, of Sudbury 1639, and 
Marl. 1660; where he was a deacon of the church when first organized 
there, and d. Aug. 10, 1687. Jacob Amsden does not appear of record 
to have m. a second time. 

27. 1 Mary, b. Sept. 11, 1720, d. same day. 

28. 2 Lydia, b. May 27, 1722. 

29. 3 Abigail, b. April 20, 1724, m. Abijah Gale, of Weston, June 23, 
1748. They had six children at Westborough, where she d. 
Feb. 7, 1771, aged 47. 


Asranam AmspeNn,(9) m. Hannah, b. 1698, dau. of John, Jr. and 
Hannah (Morse) Newton, of Marl., Nov. 29, 1722, and d. there, March 
7, 1763. 

. 1 Abraham, b. Aug. 29, 1723, m. Hannah Whitcomb, Feb. 13, 
1745-6. 

2 Uriah, b. June 10, 1725. 

3 Jacob, b. May 28, 1728. 

4 Bezaleel, b. March 17, 1731, d. Aug. 10, 1758. 

5 Francis, b, Dec. 4, 1734. 

6 Hannah, b. April 13, 1739. 


Unian Amspen,(31) m. Abigail 
1 Joseph, b. April 20, 1749. 

2 Benjamin, b. Nov. 24, 1751. 
3 Joel, b. June 18, 1755. 


, and had, 
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The following marriages are found on Marlborough records : 

Oliver Dinsmore, of Lancaster, and Barbara Amsden, of Hopkinton, 
Sept. 25, 1733. 

Abraham Amsden and Submit Morse, April 28, 1773. 

oo Chamberlain and Patty Amsden, both of Southborough, April 
25, 1799. 
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RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT ONE HUNDRED AND ODD 
YEARS AGO. 


[Communicated by Josuua Corrrn, M. A.] 


Mr. Enitor,—The following confirmation of the statement in the Rev. 
Eben Parkman’s diary concerning the “ great disorders at Ipswich by 
means of one Woodbury with Mr. Gilman of Durham,” N. H., I take 
from the diary of Rev. Samuel Chandler. Mr. Chandler was from 
Gloucester :— 


* Aug. 20, 1746. I set out on a journey to Durham to a fast at y® 
desire of the church there, they being under difficulty. [ called Mr. Wise 
[of Berwick] by the way. We got to Durham about 10 o’clock, cloudy 
rainy weather & the people not much expecting any minister would come 
had got into the meeting house and were praying. Mr. Prince, a blind 
young man supplies them during their Pastor’s silence & neglect to dis- 
charge his pastoral office. When we went into the pulpit Mr. Gilman 
went out & went into the pew. I began with prayer. I was under some 
restraint. Mr. Wise preached from John 15. 5, & concluded with prayer. 
In the exercise were a number, 4 or 5, that were extraordinarily agitated. 
They made all manner of mouths, turning out their lips, drawing their 
mouths awry, as if convulsed, straining their eye balls, & twisting their 
bodies in all manner of unseemly postures. Some were falling down, 
others were jumping up, catching hold of one another, extending their 
arms, clapping their hands, groaning, talking. Some were approving 
what was spoken, & saying aye, so it is, that is true, "tis just so, d&c. 
Some were exclaiming & crying out aloud, glory, glory. It drowned 
Mr. Wise’s voice. He spoke to them, entreated them, condemned the 
practice, but all to no purpose. Just after the blessing was pronounced, 
Mr. Gilman stood up to oppose some things that had been said. He read 
1 John 1. 8 & 9th verse, & began some exposition on the 9th verse what 
God hath cleansed let no man call unclean & went on to prove perfection 
as attainable in this life. Then Mr. Wise rose up and there was some 
argumentation between them. Mr. Gilman took some particular text & 
turned it contrary to the general current of scripture. Then we went 
into the house & were entertained. Mr. Gilman came in & after him a 
number of these high flyers, raving like mad men, reproaching, reflecting. 
One Hannah Huckins in a boasting air said she had gone through adop- 
tion, justification & sanctification & perfection & perseverance. She 
said she had attained perfection & yet had a bad memory: I reasoned 
the point with her, but presently she broke out into exclamations ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord, who hath redeemed me, Glory, glory, glory, &c. fell to danc- 
ing round the room, singing some dancing tunes, Jiggs, minuets, & kept the 
time exactly with her feet. Presently two or three more fell in with her 
& the room was filled with applauders, people of the same stamp, crying 
out in effect Great is Diana of the Ephesians. One of these danced up 
to Mr. Gilman & said, Dear man of God, do you approve of these things ? 
Yes, said he, I do approve of them. Then they began to increase & the 
house was full of confusion, some singing bawdy songs, others dancing 
to them & all under a pretence of religion. It is all to praise God in the 
dance & the tabret. One woman said it was revealed to her that the 
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minister that was to come to the Fast was one that did not know Joseph, 
& that Joseph was Mr.Gilman. These mad people prophesied that there 
would be great trials at the falls, that is at the meeting house that day. 
* * * Mr. Gilman justified their proceedings. They do it out of a 
good design, he says, and that there is no sanctity in tunes, and that the 
reason we cannot approve of it is because there is no light in us &c. &c. 
* * * A little after dark all left the house & went out into the streets 
when they held it till near ten o’clock. These are but some general 
hints. O awful melancholy scene, O tempora, O mores. 

Aug. 21. 1] preached from Gal. 2.20. The people appeared very 
devout, excepting those that were of Mr. Gilman’s party. They as yester- 
day made wry mouths & extraordinary gestures of body, often crying out 
aloud, but generally approving. I desired & entreated, if they loved the 
souls of sinners, that they would suffer them to hear what | had to offer 
to them, but all to no purpose. At length the authority took hold of one 
& the rest all jumpt up & out they went, crying out & railing & made a 
hideous noise abroad, but we finished & went into the house. 

Mr. Gilman says he has a witness within him that I neither preached 
nor prayed with the Spirit. I told him I had a witness within myself that 
I did both. He said how can that be when you have your thumb papers, 
& you could hardly read them? He seemed to speak by way of reflec- 
tion & an air of disdain. Mr. Gilman says he can’t receive those that 
don’t receive Woodbury & all those persons in all their extravagancies. 
He allows that a regenerate man may have a strong persuasion & confi- 
dence in lesser & yet be deceived. Mr. Gilman tarried but a little while 
& went away & soon after him all the rest. One Mr. Woodman told me 
that two of these people got together by the ears last night. They struck 
one another with their fists, saying you are a devil & you are a devil. 
The persons afflicted are John & James Huckins & their wives, Ralph 
Hall & wife, Capt. Hardy, Scales, &c. 
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LETTER OF JOHN COE. 
[Communicated by Dr. D. W. Patrerson.] 


Westfeld Agust 23: 1708.* 

My Deare wife 

thies come to bring my harty loue and efections to you and to tell you 
of my earnist desiar to imbrace you in the arms of my loue hoping they 
may find you and ouers in health I haue bene uery well eur sins I left 
you for which I prays God. the post from albani last weeke brings news 
that the enimy disagree and the french indians are turned bak the scouts 
from dearfeild haue not yet descoured the army we look for a post from 
albani to morow after which we are in great hops of being drawn ofe or 
the greatest part of us [am just now a going to north hampton to wait 
on our gouerner which maks me in so much hast so I remaine til death 
your louing husband John Coe 

our solders heare are all well. 


[Addressed :] To Mr* Mary | Coe Liuing at | Stratford | thies | ddd 





* This was a time of great peril to the border settlers. Only six days after the date 
of this letter, the French and Indians surprised Haverhill in this State, killing and 
captivating about one hundred people! See Hist. and Antigs. Boston, 534, and references. 





Daniel Cushing’s Record. 


DANIEL CUSHING’S RECORD. 


Danie Cusuine of Hingham, one of the Founders of New England, 
left the following record of Norfolk emigrants. Mr. Cushing, we are 
told, in the excellent Address by Solomon Lincoln, Esq., on the two 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Hingham, “ was conspicuous 
in the annals of that town, in various public offices, especially in those of 
Town Clerk and a Magistrate.” He left among his papers an account of 
those emigrants, which is appended to Mr. Lincoln’s Address. It had not 
before been printed. It was thought the propriety of admitting it here 
would not be questioned, and the Author of the Address being applied to, 
kindly allowed it to be added to the other lists in this work. 


** A list of the names of such persons as came out of the town of Hingham, 
and Towns adjacent in the County of Norfolk, in the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, into New England, and settled in Hingham, in New England, - 
most of them as followeth : — 


1633. Imprimis, in the year of our Lord God 1633, Theophilus 
Cushing came from Hingham in Norfolk, and lived several 
years at Mr. Hains’s (Hayne’s) farm and many years before 
he dyed he lived at Hingham, in New England, and there 
he dyed, being about 100 years old, and was blind about 25 
years of the said time. 

1633. Edmond Hobart, senior, came from said Hingham, with his 
wife and his son Joshua and his daughters Rebekah and Sarah 
and their servant Henry Gibbs, into New England, and set- 
tled first at Charlestown and after, the said Edmond Hobart 
and his son Joshua and Henry Gibbs settled in this Town of 
Hingham. 

Also Ralph Smith came from Old Hingham and lived in this 
town. 

1633. Also Nicholas Jacob with his wife and two children, and their 
cosen Thomas Lincoln, weaver, came from Old Hingham, 
and settled in this Hingham. 

1633. Also Edmond Hobart and his wife came from Old Hingham, 
and settled in this Hingham. 

1633. Also Thomas Hobart came from Windham, with his wife and 
3 children, and settled in Hingham. 

1634. Thomas Chubbuck and his wife came and settled in this Hing- 
ham. 

1635. Mr. Peter Hobart Minister of the Gospell, with his wife and 4 
children, came into New England, and settled in this town of 
Hingham, and was Pastor of the Church years. 6 

1635. Mr. Anthony Cooper with his wife and 4 sons and 4 daughters 
and 4 servants, came from Old Hingham, and settled in New 14 
Hingham. 

1635. John Farrow and his wife and child came from Old Hingham, 3 
and settled in New Hingham. 

1635. William Large and his wife came and settled at New Hing- 
ham. 

Also George Ludkin his wife and son. 
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- John Tower and Samuel Lincoln came from Old Hingham, 2 
and both settled at New Hingham. 
Samuel Lincoln living some time at Salem. — 
49 
. Mr. Robert Peck preacher of the Gospell in the Town of 
Hingham, in the County of Norfolk, in Old England, with 
his wife and 2 children and two servants came over the sea, 
and settled in this Town of Hingham, and he was teacher of 
the Church. 
. Mr. Joseph Peck and his wife with 3 sons and daughter, and 
2 men servants and 3 maid servants came from Old Hingham 
and settled in New Hingham 
. Edward Gillman, with his wife 3 sons and two daughters and 
3 servants, came and settled in this Town of Hingham. 
. John Foulsham and his wife and two servants, came from Old 
Hingham and settled in New Hingham. 
. Henry Chamberlin shoe maker his wife and his mother and 
two children, came from Old Hingham and settled at New 
Hingham 
. Steven Gates his wife and 2 children, came from Old Hing- 
ham, and settled in New Hingham. 


. George Knights his wife and child came from Barrow, and 
settled in New Hingham. 

. Thomas Cooper and his wife and two children and two ser- 
vants and two other persons (viz:) John Tufts and Robert 
Skouling, came from Old Hingham, and thereabout, and set- 
tled in New Hingham. 

- Mathew Cushing and his wife and 4 sons and one daughter, 
and his wife’s sister Frances Ricroft, widow came from Old 
Hingham and settled at New Hingham. 

. John Beale, shoemaker, with his wife and 5 sons and 3 
daughters and 2 servants, came from Old Hingham and set- 
tled at New Hingham. 

. Elizabeth Sayer and Mary Sayer came from Old Hingham, 
and settled in New Hingham. 

. Francis James and his wife and 2 servants (to witt) Thomas 
Sucklin and Richard Baxter came from Old Hingham and 
settled in New Hingham. 

. Philip James his wife and 4 children and two servants (viz) 
William Pitts and Edward Michell came from Old Hingham 
and settled in New Hingham. Philip James dyed soon after 
he came. 

. James Buck with his servant John Morfield, came from Old 
Hingham and settled in New Hingham. 

. Also in the same ship that the above named persons came in, 
came divers other persons out of several towns near to Old 
Hingham, (viz:) Steven Paine with his wife and 3 sons 4 
servants, came from Great Ellingham and settled in New 
Hingham. 

. John Sutton and his wife and four children came from Atle- 
burraye, (Attleboro’) and settled in New Hingham. 
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1638. Steven Lincoln and his wife and his son Steven, came from 
Windham, and settled in New Hingham. 

1638. Samuel Packer and his wife and child came from Windham, 
and settled in New Hingham. 

1638. Thomas Lincoln and Jeremiah Moore came from Windham, 
and settled in New Hingham. 

1638. Mr. Henry Smith and his wife and 3 sons and two daughters, 
and three men servants, and 2 maid servants, and Thomas 
Mayer came from Ha**en Hall in Norfolk, and settled in 13 
New Hingham. 

1638. Mr. Bozone Allen and his wife and two servants came from 

‘ Lynn, in Norfolk, and settled in New Hingham. 
Also William Riply and wife and 4 children. 

1638. Mathew Hawk and his wife, and his servant John Ferring, 
came from Cambridge, in Old England, and settled in New 
Hingham. 3 

96 
All the persons above named that came over in the year 
1638, were 133, came in one ship called the Diligent of 
Ipswich ; the master was John Martin of said Ipswich. All 
before named that came before were 42 persons. 133 

42 

175 
All of them settled in this * * Town of Hingham. 


. Edmond Pitts and his wife and child and his brother Leonard 
Pitts and Adam Foulsham, came from Old Hingham and 
settled in New Hingham. 

Frances Ricroft died in a few weeks after she came; and 
Mr. Robert Peck his wife his son Joseph and his maid went 
to England again in the year 1641. 

. William Riply and his wife and 2 sons and two daughters 
came from Old Hingham; and settled in New Hingham. 

. John Smart and his wife and 2 sons, came out of Norfolk, in 
Old England, and settled in New Hingham. 

. Henry Tuttil and his wife, and Isaac Wright, came out of 
Norfolk, and settled in New Hingham. 

- William Ludkin, the Smith, and his wife came from Norwich, 
and settled in New Hingham. 


. From *** in Norfolk came John Cutler, and his wife 7 
children one servant. 


slSelw aon ao 


All the persons that came from Norfolk in Old England in several 
years (viz:) beginning to come in the year 1633, until the year and in 
the year 1639, were 206. The most of them came from Old Hingham, 
and the rest of them from several other towns thereabout and settled in 
this town of New Hingham.” 
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EMIGRANTS* IN THE HERCULES OF SANDWICH, 


Of 200 tons, John Witherley, master, bound for “ the plantation called 
New England in America, with certificates from the ministers where they 
last dwelt, of their conversation, and conformity to the orders and dis- 
cipline of the church, and that they had taken the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy.” 


Nathaniel Tilden of Tenterden, yeoman, wife Lydia, seven children, 
and seven servants. Certificates from Mr. Jno. Gee, Vicar of Tenterden, 
26 Feb. 1634, Jno. Austin, Mayor of Tenterden, and Fregift Stace, jurat, 
4 Mar. 1634.7 

Jonas Austen, of Tenterden, Constance, his wife, and four children. 
Certificates from Mr. Jno. Gee, Ist Mar. 1634, Jno. Austin, Mayor, and 
Fregit Stace, jurat, 4 Mar. 1634. 

Rob. Brook, of Maidstone, mercer, Ann, his wife, and seven children. 
Certificates from Samuel Marshall, mayor of Maidstone, Tho. Swinnok, 
jurat, Edw. Duke and Rob. Barrel, ministers, 14 Mar. 1634. 

Tho. Heyward, of Aylesford, taylor, Susannah, his wife, and five chil- 
dren. Certificates from William Colepeper, Caleb Bancks, Edw. Duke, 
Han. Crispe, Franc. Froiden, cler. 14 Mar. 1634. 

Will. Witherell, of Maidstone, schoolmaster, Mary, his wife, three chil- 
dren, and one servant. Certificates from Sam. Marshal, mayor of Maid- 
stone, Tho. Swinnuck, Edw. Duke and Rob. Barrel, cl. 14 Mar. 1634. 

Fannett . . . . of Ashford,t hemp dresser. Certificates from Edw. 
Chute, Edm. Hayes, vicar of Ashford, Elias Wood, parson of Hinxhill,§ 
4 Mar. 1634. 

Tho. Boney and Han. Ewell, of Sandwich, shoemakers. Certificate 
from Mr. Tho. Warren, rector of St. Peters, in Sandwich, 14 Mar. 1634. 

Will. Hatch, of Sandwich, merchant, Jane, his wife, five children and 
six servants. Certificate from Mr. Tho. Gardener, vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Sandwich, 17 Mar. 1634. 

Sam. Hinkley, of Tenterden, Sarah his wife, and four children. -Cer- 
tificates, Mr. Jno. Gee, vicar of Tenterden, Jn. Austin, mayor, Fregift 
Stace, jurat, 15 Mar. 1634. 

Isaac Cole, of Sandwich, carpenter, Joan his wife, and two children. 
Certificate from Mr. Tho. Warren, rector of St. Peter, Sandwich, 14 Mar. 
1634. 

A servant. A certificate from Edm. Hayes, vicar of Ashford, 21 Mar. 
1634. 

Tho. Champion, of Ashford. Certificate from Edm. Hayes, vicar, 12 
Mar. 1634. 

Tho. Besbeech, of Sandwich, six children and three servants. Certifi- 
cates from Tho. Warren, rector of St. Peter’s, Sandwich, 18 Mar. 1634. 
Tho. Harman, vicar of Hedcorn, 6 Mar. 1634. 

Jno. Lewis, of Tenterden, Sarah his wife and one child. Certificates 
from Jno. Gee, vicar of Tenterden, 20 Feb. 1634. Jno. Austin, mayor, 
and Fregift Stace, jurat, Ist Mar. 1634. 





* From the History of Sandwich, by William Le ye 4to, Canterbury, 1786-92. 

t The year in this list must be understood 1634- 

¢ In Kent, doubtless; though there were at that ie no less than eight Ashfords. 
§ Hinkse li, Hinxell. The same, in Kent. 
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Parnel Harris, of Bow, London. Certificate from Jos. Leeth, vicar of 
Bow, London, 19 Mar. 1634. 

James Sayers, of Northburn,* taylor. Certificate from Edw. Nicholls, 
vicar of Northburn, 2 Feb. 1634. 

Comfort Starre, of Ashford, chirurgion. Three children and three 
servants. Certificates from Edm. Hayes, vicar of Ashford, 21 Mar. 1634. 
Jno. Honnywood, Tho. Godfrey, justices. 

Jos. Rootes, of Great Chart. Cert. from Rob. Gorsham, curate of 
great Chart, 20 Mar. 1634. 

Em. Mason, of Eastwell, wid. Certificate from Will. Sandford, rector 
of Eastwell, 16 Mar. 1634. 

Margt. wife of Will Jones, late of Sandwich, now of New England, 
painter. Certificate from Tho. Gardiner, vicar of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, 
26 Mar. 1634. 

Jno. Best, of St. George’s, Canterbury, taylor. Certificate from Tho. 
Jackson, minister of St. Georges, Canterbury, ult. Feb. 1634. 

Tho. Bridgen, of Faversham, husbandman, his wife and two 
children. Certificates from Jno. Phillips, minister of Faversham, 5 March, 
1634, Jno. Knowler, mayor, and Will. Thurston, jurat. 


[In another part of the same work the following list is found, “ of per- 
sons who have taken passage from the town and port of Sandwich for the 
American Plantations since the last certificate of such passengers returned 
into the office of Dover Castle.” Whether their destination was for New 
England is left to conjecture. However, it is pretty certain that some of 
them found their way there eventually. The list is “‘ certified under the . 
seal of office of mayoralty, 9 June, 1637.” 


Thomas Starr, of Canterbury, yeoman, Susan, his wife, and one child. 

Edward Johnson, of Canterbury, joiner, Susan, his wife, seven children 
and three servants. 

Nicholas Butler, of Eastwell, yeoman, Joice, his wife, three children 
and five servants. 

Samuel Hall, of Canterbury, yeoman, Joan, his wife, and three servants. 

Henry Bachelor, of Dovor, brewer, Martha, his wife, and four servants. 

Joseph Bachelor, of Canterbury, taylor, Elizabeth, his wife, one child 
and three servants. 

Henry Richardson, of Canterbury, carpenter, Mary, his wife, and five 
children. 

Jarvis Boykett, of Charington, carpenter, and one servant. 

John Bachelor, of Canterbury, taylor. 

Nathaniel Ovell, of Dovor, cordwinder, and one servant. 

Thomas Calle, of Faversham, husbandman, Bennett, his wife, and 
three children. 

William Eaton, of Staple, husbandman, Martha, his wife, three chil- 
dren, and one servant. — 

Joseph Coleman, of Sandwich, shoemaker, Sara, his wife, and four 
children. 

Matthew Smith, of Sandwich, cordwinder, Jane, his wife, and four 
children. 

Marmaduke Peerce, of Sandwich, taylor, Mary, his wife, and one 
servant. 





* In Kent, Northborne in some early topographies. 
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ITEMS FROM THE CITY RECORDS AT LEYDEN. 


In the Historical Magazine some very valuable notes have been pub- 
lished, contributed by Hon. Henry C. Murphy, Minister at the Hague, 
being extracts from the city records at Leyden, and, by the kind permis- 
sion of the publisher, Mr. C. B. Richardson, we now present such of the 
items as are interesting to the genealogist especially.* 


1. Joun Rosinson, the minister. In 1622 his family consisted of him- 
self, his wife Bridget, children James,+ Bridget, Isaac, Mercy, Fear and 
Jacob, and a maid servant, Mary Hardy. In May, 1629, Bridget m. John 
Grynwich, student of theology, and Robinson’s widow was a witness. 

2. Decory Priszst of London, m. Sarah Vincent, widow of John V. of 
London, Nov. 4, 1611. She m. 2d, in Leyden, 13 Nov. 1621, Goddard 
Godbert, and is there called “Sarah Allerton, widow of Degory Priest.” 
(She was probably a relation of Isaac Allerton, and was married the 
same day.) 

3. Isaac Atterton, of London, m. 4 Nov. 1611, Mary Norris, of 
Newbury, Eng. 

4, Wituiam Waite m. Feb. I, 1612, Anna Fuller. 

5. Samuet Futter of London, (whose former wife was Elsie Glas- 
cock,) m. Agnes Carpenter of Wrentham,f Eng. William Hoyt was his 
brother-in-law, and Alice Carpenter was the bride’s sister. Both were 
witnesses, 

6. Witiiam Braprorp, of Austerfield, Eng., m. Nov. 30, 1613, Doro- 
thy May of Witzbuts, Eng. 

7. Moses Fietcuer, (former wife was Maria Evans,) m. Sarah Ding- 
by, widow of William D. 

8. Samuet Fuuver, (former wife was Anna Carpenter,) m. 27 May, 
1617, Bridget Lee, whose mother Joos Lee was a witness. 

9. Epwarp Winstow of London m. 16 May, 1618, Elizabeth Barker 
of Chetsum, Eng. Her niece, Jane Phesel, witnessed. 

10. Witt1am Bassett, (former wife was Cecil Lecht,) m. Margaret 
Oldham, 13 Aug. 1611. He was published with Mary Butler, 19 March, 
1611, but she died before marriage. 

11. Ropert Cusuman of Canterbury, Eng., (former wife Sarah Cush- 
man,) m. 3 June, 1617, Mary Chingelton. 

12. Gzorce Morton, of York, Eng., m. 23 July, 1612, Julia Ann Car- 
penter. Her father Alexander C. and sister Alice C. were witnesses with 
Anna Robinson and Thomas Morton, brother of the groom. 

13. Joun Jenne of Norwich, Eng., m. 1 Nov. 1614, Sarah Carey of 
Moncksoon, Eng. 

14. Srernen Tracy m. 2 Jan. 1621, Trifisa Le——. 

15. Richarp Masterton of Sandwich, Eng., m. Mary Goodall of 
Leicester, Eng., 26 Nov. 1619. His bro.-in-law John Ellis witnessed, 


Others, of the same congregation, were (16) Witt1am Paves, who m. 
Wybra Hausen, 4 Dec. 1610; (17) Raynutrn Tickens, who m. 11 
April, 1611, Jane White of Bebel; (18) Witt1am Buckrum of Ipswich, 


* This synopsis has been kindly furnished by Mr. W. H. Whitmore. 

t Mr. G. Sumner reads this name John. See N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., xiii, 342. 

t Mr. Somerby does not find the Carpenter family at this early date in Wrentham, 
Eng. This name should probably be Wrington. See N.E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., xiv, 196. 
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Eng., who m. Elizabeth Neal of Scrooby, 17 Dec. 1611; (19) Henry 
Crutuines, who m. 20 Dec. 1613, Dorothy Pettinger of Moortel ; and (20 
Joun Gitiies of Essex, who had m. formerly Elizabeth Pettinger, an 
who m. Rosa Lylse of Yarmouth, 23 March, 1617. 
Other names are :— 

21. John Jennings of Colchester. 
. Edward Southworth. 
William Buckrum of Ipswich. [See No. 18.] 
Henry Cullens. 
. Edward Pickering of London. 
. Roger Wilkins. 
. Samuel Ferrier of Caen, France, [who m. 16 May, 1614, Mildreth 
es. 
Tiger Chandler of Rochester. 
Samuel Butler of Yarmouth. 
Edmund Jepson. 
Roger Wilson. 
Henry Wilson of Yarmouth, who m. 16 May, 1616. 
. Zecheriah Berry. 
John Spoonard. 
Samuel Lee. 
. Stephen Butterworth. 
Henry Jepson. 
. Roger Simons of Sarum. 
- Daniel Fairfield of Colchester. 
. Thomas Smith of Bury, [who m. Anna, dau. of John Crackston.] 
. John Codmore. 
. Thomas Hatfield. 
. Joseph Parsons of Colchester. 
. Robert Nelson. 
. Robert Warrener. 
. Raynulf Tickens, (brother-in-law of Robinson.) 
. Isaac Marcus. 
. Thomas Southworth. 
. Abraham Gray. 
. Henry Marshall. 
. Alexander Carpenter. 
. William Hoyt. 
. William Jepson. 
. Robert Smith. 
. John Keble. 
. Thomas Williams. 
. Jonathan Williams. 
. Henry Wood. 
. Israel Nes. 
. William Talbot. 
. John Ellis. 
- Anthony Clemens. 
. Roger White. 
. Anna Fuller. 
. Dillen Carpenter, (a female.) 
. Sarah Priest. 
. William Lysle. 
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32 Petition of Peleg Stevens. 


68. John Reynolds of London. 

69. Edward Goddar. 

70. Catharine Carver. 

71. William Talbot. 

72. Elizabeth Neal. 

73. Wybran Pautes, (a female.) 

74. William Pautes of Norwich, (see No. 16.) 

75. Joanna Lyons. 

76. Pruce Jennings, (a female.) 

77. Mary Finch. 

78. William Brewer, a printer, and partner of Brewster, called also 
Thomas Brewer. A child of Brewster died 20 June, 1609. 

It is to be hoped that these investigations will be continued, as the 
transcriber states he copied specially only those who came in the first 
four ships, and there is much more on the record. A letter from Robin- 
= church, April 28, 1625, announcing his death, is signed by Roger 

hite. 





PETITION OF PELEG STEVENS, 1758. 
[Communicated by Rev. Joun A. Vinton of South Boston.] 


To His Excellency Thomas Pownal, Esq., Captain General and Com- 
mander in Chief, &c. To the Hon™* His Majesty* Council & House of 
Representatives assembled at Boston the 9* Day of Dect. 1758. 

The Petition of Peleg Stevens of Dartmouth humbly sheweth. That 
whereas your Petit. Inlisted himself as a soldier in the Crown point Ex- 
pedition on the Twenty second day of April A. D. 1756, under the com- 
mand Capt. Joel Bradford and being Detached from said Company to go 
in a scouting party Commanded by Capt. Hodges was on the nineteenth of 
September A. D. 1756 captivated by the Indians and held in Captivity by 
them about thirteen months Passing thro’ all the Dangers, hardships & 
Difficultys to which those of our nation are Exposed who are so unhappy 
as to fall into the bands of that savage and Barbarous crew, after which 
your Petit was bought by the french and Carried to Quebeck and there 
Closely Confined about Two months & from thence sent to france and 
there Imprisoned in three separate Prisons in about the space of three 
months, from which Long Captivity your Petit was Redeemed and arived 
at England the Twenty seventh day of March A.D. 1758, and there Lived 
upon his Majesty’s Royal Bounty untill an oppertunty presented for your 
Petit to be sent home to New England. To which Place your Petit 
arived the Eighteenth Day of September Last, by means of which your 
Petit has been incapacitated for serving his King, his Country, or himself, 
any more than the Consuming a small portion of Provision for his Ma- 
jestys Enemies. 

Therefore your Petit humbly prays he may be allowed his monthly 
pay from the said Twenty second day of April 1756 to the said Eigh- 
teenth day of September 1758. And your Petit as in Duty bound shall 
ever pray. Perec STEVENS. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN WARS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER VI. 
[Continued from Vol. XII., page 172.] 


Ir therefore appears that it was a very current belief among the 
English, that a rising of the Indians was planned, and intended to be 
carried into execution in 1671. The same author continues :—“ The 
said Matoonas being a Nipnet Indian, which Nipnets were under the 
command of the Sachem of Mount Hope, the author of all the present 
[1676] mischiefs.”* It therefore appears, also, that Philip was held 
accountable for whatever was done against any of the English, by any 
of the Indians, supposed to be under his control or influence. 

The surliness of Philip, complained of early in the year 1671, may, 
in some measure, have been owing to his believing himself wrongly 
accused; and to have strengthened his belief, also, that the English 
were about to make war upon him under a false pretence of injuries 
received from the Indians, about which he knew nothing. However 
this may be, the people of Plymouth thought themselves in imminent 
danger as early as the month of March, and reported to the Governor 
of Massachusetts that “Philip was marching up and down” with 
many of his men, armed as for war, and carried themselves insultingly . 
to the English, whenever they met any of them. 

From all that can now be discovered, the following severe remarks 
of Mr. Hubbard do not appear to be entirely justifiable. After his 
account of the captivity and death of Alexander, before extracted, this 
historian proceeds,—‘ Nor was anything of that nature [unkindness to 
the Indians} ever objected to the English of Plymouth, by the said 
Alexander’s brother, by name Philip, commonly, for his ambitious and 
haughty spirit, nicknamed King Philip, when he came in the year 
1662, in his own person, with Sausaman his Secretary and chief Coun- 
sellor, to renew the former league that had been between his predeces- 
sors and the English of Plymouth; but there was as much correspond- 
ence betwixt them for the next seven years, as ever had been in any 
former times. What can be imagined, therefore, besides the instigation 
of Satan, that either envied at the prosperity of the Church of God 
here seated ; or else fearing lest the power of the Lord Jesus, that had 
overthrown his kingdom in other parts of the world, should do the 
like here ; and so the stone taken out of the mountain, without hands, 
should become a great mountain itself, and fill the whole earth, no 
cause of provocation being given by the English; for once before this, 
in the year 1671, the Devil, who was a murderer from the beginning, 
had so filled the heart of this salvage miscreant with envy and malice 
against the English, that he was ready to break out into open war 
against the inhabitants of Plymouth, pretending some petite injuries 
done to him in [his] planting land.’’+ 

* Hubbard, Narratire, p 7. 


+ Narrative of the Troubles, 10, 11.—“ He then armed himself and acted like a Rebel that intended 
@ speedy rising, yea, he ordered (as some Indians have since confessed) that if the English did send 
3 
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As a further proof that Philip designed a war, it was alleged that he 
was providing himself with arms of various kinds, repairing his guns, 
sharpening knives and grinding hatchets. All these indications were 
reported at Boston by messengers from Plymouth, as early as the first 
of April, 1671; with a request that the government of Massachusetts 
would use its endeavors to cause Philip to dismiss his strange Indians 
and be peaceable. Acting upon this request, the Governor and Council 
of Massachusetts engaged Philip to meet some gentlemen, which they 
would depute for the purpose, at Taunton; and there to confer with 
others from Plymouth, to the end that all difficulties might be settled. 
This proposal was acceded to, and the time for the conference was the 
10th of April. Taunton village, then called the Training Field, and 
since Taunton Green, was the place appointed. The Government of 
Massachusetts deputed William Davis, William Hudson and Thomas 
Brattle on their part, and the Governor of Plymouth, Mr. Prince, Josias 
Winslow and Constant Southworth, with several other gentlemen, ap- 
peared on the partof Plymouth. The English having met, according to 
arrangement, were surprised to learn that Philip and his attendants 
were at Three-mile-river,* about four miles from them, and were wait- 
ing for the Governor of Plymouth to come to them. This they learned 
from messengers sent to them by Philip. The English declined the 
proposal, and returned answer that the Green was the place of meet- 
ing originally agreed upon, and desired him to appear there. This 
. answer was delivered to Philip by James Brown and Mr. Williams,+ 
who found his men in considerable furce, attired, armed and painted as 
if expecting a battle. This was to be expected; for the people of 
Plymouth had given out so many threats that Philip had very good 
reason for this appearance in warlike array; and when he saw the 
other party armed and marshalled he was very reasonably confirmed 
in his suspicions, that they intended to attack him. However, not 
even the venerable peace-maker, Mr. Williams, could overcome the 
fears of the Indians, so far as to induce them to proceed to the Green 
on any other terms, than by having hostages left in their hands. This 
arrangement was accordingly entered into, and Mr. Williams and 
James Brown remained with some of the Indians, while the rest pro- 
ceeded towards the Green with Philip at their head. When they came 
to a well-known point called Crossman’s Hill,t in view of the English, 
and beholding their encampment, and their men parading in military 
order, they hesitated to advance. Yet after stationing sentinels on the 
Hill they proceeded down to Crossman’s Mill,§ near by, and again 





messengers to treat with him, if above four came in company together, they should be shot down.” 
Mathers Relation, 72-3. 

* Baylies, Mem. New Plymouth, II., Part iii, p. 18. 

+ Koger Williams? There was a prominent inhabitant of Taunton at this time, named Richard 
Williams, but I believe he had not the honorable prefix of Mr. He is supposed by some to have been 


a brother of Roger. Richard Williams, accord- 
ing to Baylies, died in 1692. I am of the opinion, 
that the services of Roger was secured on this er Ww My @ ' 


important occasion. owing to his great influence 

among the Indians 
t So named, probably, from an early settler thereabouts, named John Crossman, or Crosman. 
§ Where the Gristmill now is.—Baylies, Il., Part iii, p. 18. 
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halted. From this place he despatched another message to the Green, 
with an invitation for the Governor to meet him at the Mill. To this 
the English would not listen, and the Plymouth men became clam- 
orous to be allowed to attack Philip. This rash proposal was set aside 
by the Massachusetts Delegation, and in the end Philip agreed to go 
to the Green, on the condition, that the meeting should be in the Meet- 
inghouse, and that the Indians should occupy one side of it and the 
English the other. 

Here was a scene for a painter. Both parties were in their war 
costumes; the Indians, with their faces and bodies painted after their 
savage manner, with their long bows, and quivers of arrows at their 
backs, with here and there a gun, in the hands of those best skilled in 
the use of them; the English in the Cromwellian habit, slouched hats 
with their broad brims, bandoleers, cuirasses, long swords and unwieldy 

uns. 
: Such was the extraordinary scenery amidst which was to be under- 
taken a settlement of difficulties between the English and Indians. It 
is evident that Philip now saw he had been out-generaled in the pre- 
liminaries, and that this was owing to the influence his friends, the 
English of the Bay, had in directing his operations, that he was now 
completely in the power of his enemies, and that he could only extri- 
cate himself by assenting to their demands, however unreasonable they 
might be. The complaint that the English had injured him in his 
planting lands, they say, was a mere pretence and fabrication, and 
acknowledged by him to be such; and when required to give reasons 
for his warlike preparations, he said they were made for defence against 
the Narragansets, from whom an attack was apprehended. But the 
English answered that this was utterly false, because they had proof 
that he was on better terms with the Narragansets than ever before; 
and that this so confounded him that “he confessed the whole plot,” 
and acknowledged “ that it was the naughtiness of his own heart that 

ut him upon that rebellion, and nothing of any provocation from the 

nglish.” This is the language of a Submission drawn up by the 
English and signed by Philip, ‘T'avoser, Capt. Wispoke, Woonkapone- 
hunt [Unkompoin] and Nimrod [Umnathum.] It is dated April 10th, 
1671, and witnessed by the three Commissioners or Delegates from 
Boston, before mentioned. 

The most grievous part of the submission now made by Philip was 
his promise to deliver up all the English arms in his possession to the 
government of Plymouth, ‘to be kept for their security so long as they 
shall see reason.” Accordingly all of his men surrendered their guns 
before leaving the place of meeting, and then Philip was dismissed and 
allowed to return home.* 

The result of this Conference increased the hatred of Philip for the 
English, which he in some measure stifled for the present, and some of 
his Captains were so angry at him for this submission, that they could 
scarcely forbear seeking immediate vengeance. It is said that one of 





* “ The English, being tender of shedding blood, let him go upon promise of better behavior for 
the future.”—Mather’s Relation, 73. 
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them, ‘‘of far better courage than himself, when he saw his cowardly 
temper and disposition, flung down his arms, saying he would never 
own him again, or fight under him,” and immediately joined the 
English, and fought on their side through the war that followed.* 

A decided advantage was gained by the English in this negotiation, 
but it was of that kind which gave no security for its permanency. It 
was an advantage which goaded and provoked the Indians to revenge, 
while to their inconsiderate opponents it tended to make them insolent, 
and to think less of the natives than ever. 

Consequently there was no cessation of complaints on both sides. 
The English said the Indians did not give up all their arms at 
Taunton, as they agreed to do, but conveyed some of them away slily. 
Therefore, under the pretence that all the Wampanoags were to deliver 
up their arms, forces were sent to different tribes, or clans of those 
Indians, as the Nemaskets and Seconets, to take them by force. 
In this way many guns were seized and brought to Plymouth. This 
does not seem to be justifiable from the articles of submission entered + 
into at Taunton. By those articles Philip bound himself in these 
words :—“I do freely engage to resign up unto the Government of 
New Plymouth, all my English arms.” Now the Seconets, Assawom- 
sets, Nemaskets and others, were probably not thought of by Philip 
when he signed the articles; and nothing appears to authorize a belief 
that any arms were to be delivered up, except those Philip’s followers 
had brought with them to Taunton. Indeed, from what we know of 
the authority of Chiefs over their people, Philip had no power what- 
ever to compel any of his men to give up the arms which they had 


urchased and honestly paid for. Hence it is easy to see that the 
~ between the English and the Indians, was, by the proceedings 
at Taunton, materially widened; and that every step afterwards, in 
pursuance of those proceedings, tended to make it irreparable. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Consequence of the seizure of the Arms of the Wampanoags.—The Seconets.—A washonks.—Her 
submission.—Accusations against Philip —lInterference of Massachusetts —A Council of War at 
Plymouth.—Resolve to attack Philip—He refuses to appear at Plymouth —Goes to Boston.— 
Farther it of Awashonks.—Commissioners meet at Plymouth—Philip again signs articles of 
Submission —The act compulsory—The Indian a wily foe.—The whites more wily.—Philip’s 
— after the Plymouth mission—A Letter from him.—The English desire to benefit the 

ians. 





As was to be expected, the seizure of the guns of all the Indians in 
Plymouth Colony, created a great ferment among them. They had 
become quite dependent on those arms to procure the means of living, 
and hence it is not strange that they should consider the seizure of 
them an act of great injustice; especially, as they probably could 





* Hubbard, Narrative, 14. The name of that Chief does not appear. 
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not understand upon what grounds it was done. Among those who 
made their resentment the most conspicuous, were the Seconets, 
who had at their head a female chief of great energy of character, 
named Awashonks. The precise acts which passed between Plym- 
outh and the Seconets, previous to June, 1671, do not appear upon 
record, and are only to be inferred from the terms of a submission 
which Awashonks made on the 24th of that month, at Plymouth. She 
had been ordered to appear there much earlier, and the Submission 
paper says,—“‘In admitting, that the Court are in some measure satis- 
fied with your voluntary* coming in now at last, and submission of 
herself unto us ; yet this we expect that she give some meet satisfaction 
for the charge and trouble she has put us upon by her too long stand- 
ing out against the many tenders of peace we have made to her and 
her people.” The document further speaks of ‘the reducement” of 
such of her people as have been the “ incendiaries” of the mischief. 

Some of the circumstances were these. The Government of Plym- 
outh, having sent an armed force under Major Josiah Winslow to seize 
the arms of the Seconets, had failed in the object; which failure was 
no doubt occasioned by the Indians being able to secrete or hide away 
their guns. However, the Court promise, that, as many of those people 
as should give themselves and arms up in ten days from the 24th of 
June, should receive no hurt or damage from the Court. The Submis- 
sion, or agreement, was signed by Awasuncks, Totatomet and Soma- 
gaonet. Samuel Baker and John Almey were witnesses. Be this as 
it may, the work of disarming the Indians in Plymouth Colony went on. 

The Indians not having brought in their guns, agreeably to the treaty 
at Taunton, as that treaty was construed by Plymouth, the Court of 
that Colony, having met in June, passed an order, “that all the guns 
that did belong to Philip, now in our hands, are justly forfeited ;” 
whereupon they made another order, by which those guns were to be 
distributed to those who took them, and to the English in the several 
towns, “‘ proportionately.”” Here then was an end to Philip’s hopes 
that the arms would ever be restored to him, as was provided by the 
Taunton Treaty. 

At the same Court a record was made which charges Philip with 
having broken faith with them in everything he had promised at 
Taunton; and that he had since that time endeavored to render the 
Government of Plymouth odious to the Massachusetts Colony by false 
reports, complaints and suggestions. Plymouth, also, assumed a com- 
plete authority over the Wampanoags, which is thus expressed in their 
records :—Besides their refusal to comply with the terms of the treaty 
at 'T'aunton, “ and his refusing or avoiding a treaty with us concerning 
those and other matters that are justly offensive to us, notwithstanding 
his late engagement, as well as former, to submit to the King’s author- 
ity, and the authority of this Colony.” 

Now the Government of Massachusetts thought Plymonth had as- 





* It will be seen that what is really meant is the reverse of this. A voluntary compulsion is rather 
an awkward kind of compliance. It shows that the Pilgrims, or rather, the sons of the Pilgrims, did, 
sometimes, say one thing and mean another. 
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sumed a little too much, and expressed itself to that effect, in answer 
toa request from Plymouth, that that Government would coéperate with 
them in compelling Philip to perform what was required of him.* 
Plymouth had become exceedingly indignant, because Philip would 
not obey certain summonses to appear at their Court and give satisfac- 
tion for his breach of faith. At length a Council of War was convened 
at Plymouth on the 23d of August, (1671,) at which was taken into 
consideration, “ Philip’s entertaining of many strange Indians, which 
might portend danger towards us. In special by his entertaining of 
divers Sacenett Indians, professed enemies to this Colony, and this 
against good counsel given him by his friends.” It was therefore 
“unanimously agreed by this Council of War, that we cause the said 
Sachem to make his personal appearance to make his purgation, in 
reference to the premises ;” and should he refuse, to cause his “ reduce- 
ment by force.” 

So easy a conquest had been achieved over Alexander, Philip’s pre- 
decessor, the Plymouth people probably argued that one over Philip 
would not be more difficult. However, they wished to provide against 
any opposition which the Indians could make, and therefore it was 
resolved in the Council of War, that, although the controversy ‘“ seemed 
to lie more immediately between” Philip and them, it concerned all 
the English plantations; and hence it was determined “to state the 
case” to Massachusetts and Rhode Island Colonies; “and if, by their 
weighty advice to the contrary, we are not diverted, to signify unto 
them, that if they look upon themselves concerned to engage in the 
case with us against a common enemy, it shall be well accepted as a 
neighborly kindness, which we shall hold ourselves obliged to repay, 
when Providence may so dispose that we have opportunity.” + 

Accordingly a letter, containing the doings of the Council of War, was 
despatched to Governor Bellingham and his Council, in the Bay, by 
Mr. John Freeman, one of the Plymouth Magistrates; another to 
Governor Benedict Arnold and the Council of Rhode Island, by Mr. 
Thomas Hinckley and Mr. Constant Southworth, two other Magis- 
trates; and another “to the said Philip the said Sachem, to require 
his personal appearance at Plymouth, on the 13th day of September 
next;” which was the time appointed for the proposed treaty or con- 
ference. This was sent by Mr. James Walker, one of the Council, and 
he was ordered to request the company of Mr. Roger Williams and 
Mr. James Brown. 

In case Philip did not make his appearance as ordered, an armed 
force was to march against him at the expiration of a week from the 
13th of September, namely, on the 20th. Men for the expedition 
were in readiness, and ordered to hold themselves thus, “until the 
intended expedition is issued.” And, it was further ordered, that all 
the towns in the Colony, should, meantime, take every precaution in 





* Plymouth Colony Records, in MS., 23 Aug. 1671. t Plymouth Colony Records. 

¢ By the Articles of Contederation of the United Colonies, no Colony belonging to said Confedera- 
= could ay war without the consent of the several General Courts of the United Colonies.— 

lazard, ii, 519. 
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providing against an attack of the Indians, and to carry their arms to 
the meetings on Sundays, or Lord’s Days, as they were called. 

Philip, on receiving the Council’s letter, immediately proceeded to 
Boston, to confer with the Government of the Massachusetts Colony. 
There was nothing wrong in this; on the other hand, an agreement 
existed between him and Massachusetts, that, in case of any difficulty 
with any of the English or Indians and him, he should not commit 
any hostile acts against them, but should lay the matter before the 
Authorities, who agreed on their part to see justice done. But the 
Plymouth people viewed this movement of Philip as another outrage, 
and a special contempt of their authority. 

Notwithstanding the letter which the Council of War sent to Boston, 
(which doubtless reached there as soon as Philip did,) the Governor 
and Council of that Colony returned an answer which was very unsat- 
isfactory to Plymouth, and probably prevented the expedition against 
Philip which was appointed to march on the 20th of September, as just 
stated. In that letter it was remarked, that Massachusetts did not 
conceive Philip was so much in the wrong as Plymouth thought him 
to be; and recommended a compliance with his requests. They fur- 
ther observed, “that they donbted whether the covenants and engage- 
meuts that Philip and his predecessors had made with them, would 
plainly import that he had subjected himself, people and country to 
them, any further than as in a neighborly and friendly correspon- 
dency.” 

This decided language of Massachusetts caused the Authorities at 
Plymouth to attribute the cause of it to the abuse Philip had practiced 
upon the former Government; “by carrying lies and false stories to 
them,’’* as they averred. 

Philip knew very well that if he attended a Council of War at 
Plymouth, he would be compelled to sign whatever articles might be 
required of him, as he had done at Taunton the previous April. It is 
very reasonable that he-should wish to avoid other similar compulsive 
acts. : 

From Rhode Island, Plymouth received a more encouraging letter. 
By that letter it appears that that Colony had no doubt of the hostile 
intentions of the Indians, and they express a readiness to stand by and 
assist Plymouth, in case there should be occasion for their services.¢ 

Meanwhile a complete reconciliation took place between Awashonks 
and Governor Prince, as appears by a letter from her to the Governor, 
dated on the 11th of August, (1671.) Of course she did not write the 
letter; and how much of it she dictated or assented to, is left to con- 
jecture. Her scribe was doubtless Mr. Samuel Baker, before named, 
and the letter was in answer to one from the Governor of the 7th of 
August preceding. In her letter she says, ‘‘ As you are pleased to sig- 
nify, that if I continue faithful to my engagement made with your- 
selves at Plymouth, I may expect all just favors from your honor.” 





* Plymouth Colony Records. 
t The letter sent to Rhode Island by Plymouth is probably lost, as Mr. Bartlett, the able Editor of 
the Rhode Island Records, seems not to have met with it. 
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That she was resolved, while she lived, with all fidelity to stand to 
her engagement, and in a peaceable submission to his commands. She 
said she was sensible that by her submission she had greatly offended 
some of the Indians, and must look to Plymouth to protect her against 
them; that she had resolved to send in all her guns, “ being six in 
number,” according to her agreement, but two of them were so large 
that the messengers were not able to carry them; that she offered them 
to Mr. Baker, but he told her he had no authority to receive them, and 
recommended her to give them to Mr. John Almey, who belonged to 
the jurisdiction of Plymouth. Before she could do this, it unfortunately 
happened, that an Indian, named Broad-faced-will, stole one of them 
in the night, and ran away with it to King Philip, at Mount Hope. 

On a further review of the correspondence between the Seconet 
Queen and Governor Prince, the very slender authority of the former 
over her “subjects” is strikingly apparent. - Up to the 11th of August, 
the names only of forty-two of her men could be obtained, who would 
agree to the articles she had entered into with Plymouth. Among 
them was her husband, named Tolony,* but her two sons, Mamanewa 
and Tatuckamna, refused to acknowledge any authority of Plymouth 
over them, as did also her brother, but his name does not appear.t 
This submission of her people, Governor Prince considered rather an 
imperfect one, but said he did not consider it her fault; but was sorry 
she had no more influence or control over them. He also observed, 
that if the Seconets would set at defiance his Majesty’s authority, they 
might repent it when too late, or language to that effect. 

Thus stood affairs when another Council of War was to be held at 
Plymouth. This was appointed for the 24th of September, and at 
which Philip, agreeably to an understanding which he had with Mas- 
sachusetts, was to be present. He was encouraged to appear, as the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies were to be present. Accord- 
ingly, on the day appointed, appeared Gov. John Winthrop of Connec- 
ticut, Major General John Leverett, Mr. Thomas Danforth and Capt. 
William Davis of Massachusetts ; ‘ with divers others.” 

Those Commissioners, having resolved themselves into a sort of 
High Commissioned Court, proceeded to a hearing of the matters at 
issue. From what can be learned by the acconnts, both in manuscript 
and print, Philip was actually on trial in this Court, and the articles 
which he subscribed are much of the nature of a sentence. Indeed, it 
is stated in one author, that ‘all Philip’s allegations were heard, to 
the conviction of himself, and great satisfaction of all that audience.” 
The same writer adds,—‘ The conclusion was, Philip acknowledged 
his offeuce, and was appointed to give a sum of money to defray the 
charges which his insolent clamors had put that Colony unto.” 

The Session of the Commissioners seems to have occupied five days, 
namely, from the 24th to the 29th of September. On the last named 





. In a deed of 1674, Awashonk’s husbands’s name appears as Waweyewet. See Baylies’ New 
lymouth Iv. 5 

t She had a brother named Tokamona, subsequently killed by the Narragansets.—Church, Hist. 
King Philip’s War. Ill, edition 1827. 

¢ Dr. I. Mather, Relation of the Troubles, 73. 
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day Articles were presented, which Philip and several of his chief 
men, or Counsellors, signed.* 

By this Treaty, or “ Articles,” Plymouth wrung from the Wampa- 
noag Chief the acknowledgment of submission, for which they had 
strenuously contended ; and by which they reduced him, in appearance, 
at least, to the condition of the Seconet Queen. How this matter of sub- 
mission was gotten over by the Commissioners, does not appear, nor is 
jt stated on what grounds the Massachusetts members gave up their 
former position, namely, that the Indians had formerly made no sub- 
mission, but had only made traties of reciprocity, for mutual benefit 
and protection. However, there can be no question that Philip con- 
sidered himself overreached, and submitted again to Articles which he 
detested, but which he could not avoid executing without an imme- 
‘diate war, for which he had made no preparation, or was in no condi- 
tion to prosecute. 

The Indian, especially King Philip, has always been characterized 
as a wily foe, but the wiles of the white man were as superior to his, 
as modern diplomatic tactics are superior to those of an age of pristine 
simplicity. In the present situation of affairs, Philip was convinced 
that resistance would avail nothing, but on the contrary it would 
pretty surely prove his destruction. ‘Therefore he was obliged to stifle 
his resentment, as the only course left him. He probably had no fixed 
determination to resist the aggressions of his white neighbors at any 
future definite day, while it is probable that he hoped a time would 
come in which he could be revenged for the wrongs he had been com- 
pelled to submit to. The nature of these wrongs have already been 
explained. That they were, to some extent, imaginary, is probably 
true, while, at the same time, there was much done on the _ of the 
English which cannot be defended. except by such kind of argument 
as that employed at all times since, when the red man stood in the 
way of the avaricious, rapacious and unprincipled white man. 

It has been asserted, that from the time of the Plymouth submission 





* The following is a copy :— 

Art 1. We Philip and my Council and my Subjects, do acknowledge ourselves Subject to his 
MAJESTY the King of England, and the Government of New-Plimouth, and to their Laws. 

Art.2. I am willing, and do promise to pay unto the Government of Plimouth, one hundred 

nds in such things as I have : but I would intreat the favour that I might have three years to pay it 
in, forasmuch as I cannot do it at present. 

Art.3 I do promise to send unto the Governor, or whom he shall appoint, Five Wolves heads, 
if I ean get them: or as many as I can procure, until they come to Five Wolves ay. 

Art.4 If any difference fall between the English and my self. and People, then | do promise to 
repair to the Governor of Plimouth, to rectify the difference amongst us. 

Art. 5. I do promise not to make war with any, but with the Governor’s approbation of Plimouth. 

Art 6. I promise. not to dispose of any of the lands that I have at present, but by the approbation 
of the Governor of Plimouth. 

For the true performance of the premises of the said Sackim, Philip of Paukamakett, do hereby 
bind myself, and such of my Council as are present, ourselves, our Heirs, our Successors, faithfully, 
and to promise, in witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our hands the Day and Year above 
written ; [29 Sept. 1671.] In the presence of the Court and divers of the Magistrates and other Gen- 
tlemen of the Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The mark P of Phillip Sackem. 


The mark K of Wohkowpahenit. 

The mark < of Wuttakooseeim. 

‘The mark X of Sonkanuhoo. 

The mark V of Woonashum, alias Nimrod. 
The mark Y¥ of Woospasuck, alias Captain. 
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in the autumn of 1671, to the breaking out of the war of 1675, Philip 
was using all the art of which he was master to engage all the Indians 
of New England to unite in destroying the white inhabitants. ‘This 
cannot be proved by documentary evidence, any more than the reverse 
of the proposition. But it is no doubt fairly to be inferred, that Philip 
and his chief men made it a special business to relate to their neighbors 
of other tribes all the circumstances of their difficulties with the Eng- 
lish; end that in those relations the English were made to appear 
wholly in the light of aggressors. Hence it became the fixed opinion 
of all the Indians, throughout New England, that their countrymen in 
general, and the Wampanoags especiaily, had not only been wronged 
ever since the English came into the country, but that those wrongs 
were increasing. Neither can there be much doubt that the Indians 
7 hoped a time would come when they should be masters. 

uch, however, was to be done, before a war could be undertaken 
with any prospect of success on their part. ‘The Wampanoags, who 
were to begin it, were almost without firearms, and it would require 
much time to obtain a supply. 

A calm usually precedes a tempest. Peace and apparent quietness 
succeeded the Plymouth Submission, and it was about three years 
before anything occurred to produce apprehensions on the part of the 
English, that the Indians seriously meditated mischief. In the mean 
time many new towns sprang up and were peopled; roads were laid 
out and made in every direction into the Indian country by the English 
settlers, and new purchases of the Indians were made. Indeed, the 
natives generally were, to all appearances, well disposed, and Philip 
among the rest. He, (by means of a scribe, of course,) wrote letters to 
his white neighbors,* to which he was able to set his signature, which 
was a large P, sold them his landst and bought their goods. 





* There is a curious letter from Philip preserved among the records of Dorchester, a copy of which 
was furnished me many = ago by Mr. W.B. Trask. It is as follows :—* Philip Sachem of Mount 
Hope To Capt. Hopestill Foster of Dorchester—Sendeth Greeting : 

“Sir you may please to remember that when I last saw you att Wading Riuer, you promised me 
six pounds in goods ; now my request is that you would send by this Indian five yeards of white or 
light colored serge, to make me a coat, and a good Holland Shirt ready made; and a pair of good 
Indian Breeches, all which I have present need of. Therefore I pray sir fail not to send them by my 
Indian, and with them the several prices of them; and silk and buttons and seven yeards of Gallowne 
for trimming. Not else att present to trouble you with onley the subscription of 

“ Mount Hope Kin Phili 
“ the 15th of May, 1672. is Majesty P: P” 

This letter has since been priuted in Mr. Clapp’s History of Dorchester. 

t On the 28th of September, 1672, Philip and his head men “ Nuncompahoonet, Umnathum (or 
Nimrod), Cheemaughton and Annawam,” for £143, “sell a tract of land to William Brenton, James 
Walker, Wm. Harvey, Walter Deane, Richd Williams and John Richmond.” This tract included 
Taunton, of which the purchasers were already in possession. 

On the Ist of October of the same year another sale begins thus :—“TI Phillip, alias Matacome, 
cheife Sachem of Pakanokit: haue engaged and morgaged f r miles square of land southwardly of 
Taunton bounds to Mr. Constant Southworth, Treasurer; and haviug already given a deed of three 
miles in -breadth and four in length of the sayd land vnto sum of Taunton,” know, &c., “ that I 
Philip,” &c., sell unto the said Southworth, “the other m:le in breadth and four miles in length, ad- 
joining that” already sold to Taunton men. The consideration was £47. kt was witnessed by 

homas Leonard, Hugh Cole, Nimrod, Akkompoin and Annawon. The acknowledgement is dated 
the same day, and was before Constant Southworth and John Alden, and Nath. Morton’s name 
cppeee as recorder. Southworth assi the deed to Wm. Brenton, Wm. Harvey, James Walker, 

ichd Williams, Walter Deane, Leif. rge Macey and John Richmond, Committee and inhabitants 


of the town of Taunton. To the assignment Nathl. Morton and Benj. Church were witnesses.— 
Orivinal Deed 
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The English, as a general thing, wished the Indians well, and were 
of much service to them; and their immense labors to christianize them 
prove their sincerity to benefit them. They endeavored also to prevent 
them from an inordinate use of intoxicating liquors. In 1673, Plym- 
oath made a law that no person should take anything in pawn of an 
Indian for liquor; and various other prohibitory laws bearing upon the 
subject of selling intoxicating liquors to them were passed by the dif- 
ferent General Courts from time to time. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


An Indian murdered by other Indians—Woosaansamon —Some account of him.—Circumstances 
attending the murder.—Apprehension of the perpetrators.—Apprehension, trial and execution of 
the alleged murderers.—Test to discover a murderer —Rumors of an intended war.—Waban.— 
Gookin.—Church.—Indian account of the causes of the War. 


During the years 1673 and 1674, the intercourse between the Indians 
and English seems to have been a little less frequent and cordial than in 
the year preceding ; yet the former were not regarded as harboring hostile 
intentions against them until the winter of 1674, or early in the spring 
of 1675. But a murder being perpetrated on the 29th of January, 
1674-5, the investigation of its causes convinced the Government of 
Plymouth, that there was a deep-laid plot on the part of Philip to 
commence hostilities. ‘The murder was of one Indian by others; and 
it was charged to have been perpetrated in revenge; the murdered 
man having revealed the hostile intention of Philip. 

The name of the party murdered was Woosansaman, or as he wrote 
it himself, Wussausmon. As his murder was the immediate cause 
of the war, and as he was conspicuous among the Christian Indians, 
some account of him is necessary in this connection. He was born 
in Dorchester, or perhaps Punkapog, (or Punkapaog,)* since Stough- 
ton, but the time of his birth is unknown. His father and mother 
were converts to christianity, and died in the faith, probably before 
1675. This son had the christian name of John, and the English 
uniformly called him John Sassamon, or Sausaman. He had a brother 
Rowland, and a sister Betty. John was educated by the English; 
could read and write very well, and assisted John Eliot in translating 
the Bible into Indian. For a time he was employed as a schoolmaster 
at Natick, and, being a convert to christianity, was employed also as a 
missionary among his countrymen. At what period these labors com- 
menced, no record has been met with to indicate. However, he was, 
in many respects, assimilated to the habits of the English, having been 
brought up by and among them from his youth; was their interpreter 
on many occasions; and had been with them in their war with the 





* So spelled by Grindal Rawson; and he well understood the Indian language. The other is the 
more common way. 
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Peqnots in 1637. But he was restless, as all Indians are apt to be 
when they are out of their natural sphere, and some time previous to 
the death of Alexander he took up bis residence in Middleborough, and 
settled on lands belonging to the noted Chief called Watuspaquin. 
Here it is said he continued his missionary labors, and at the same 
time acted as interpreter and scribe to Alexander, and after the death 
of that Chief, to Philip his successor, as Scribe, Counsellor, &c. At 
one period Sasamon appears to have abandoned his missionary life, 
and to have lived among the unchristianized Indians ;* but he returned 
from his apostacy, was rebaptized, admitted into an Indian church, 
and was again an “instructor among them every Lord’s day.” + 

The Namaskets, over whom Watuspaquin was Chief, favoring 
Christianity, were willing to have a missionary among them, of their 
own blood; and as an inducement for Sassamon to continue there, 
“Old Watuspaquin” gave him twenty-seven acres of land in Assawom- 
set Neck, “for a house lot.” He also gave fifty-eight and an half acres 
to an Indian named Felix, who had married the daughter of Sassamon. 
Her Indian name was Assowetough. Her baptismal or English name 
was Betty, as before mentioned, and the Neck where she lived was 
called, after her, Betty’s Neck, or Squawbetty, which it bears to this 
day. These lots were deeded, and bear date, March the 11th, 1673. 
Not long before his death, Sassamon gave his land by a kind of will 
to his son-in-law, Felix. He may have done this in anticipation of 
the trouble between the English and Indians which immediately fol- 
lowed.$ 

Being in Philip's confidence, Sassamon became privy to all his de- 
signs. He learned that for a considerable period Philip had been busy 
in maturing a plan, which was to be carried into execution at some 
future day; and that plan was to cut off and destroy all the English 
settlements throughout New England. He therefore made up his 
mind to reveal the plot to the English. Agreeably to this resolution 
Sassamon proceeded to Plymouth and communicated his discovery to 
the Governor of that Colony. 

So well had things gone on from the late Submission up to this 
time, between the English and Indians, that at first, Sassamon’s reve- 
lation was disbelieved.|| 

(To be Continued.) 





* “He did for some time apostatize from his Christian profession, and lived like an Heathen, being 
Philip’s Secretary (for he could write a very legible hand) and one of his Counsellors.”—Mather’s 

ton, 

t I am aware that this statement differs a little from the “ Relation” of Dr. I. Mather, but it is in 
accordance with other facts, which are not noticed by him. 

That to Sassamon has merely “ Anno 1673” The other is dated as above in the text. 

i There were Indians upon that land until within a few years. In 1698, there were at Assawomset 
and Quittacus, “above fourscore persons.” ‘Ihese had twelve houses, and the famous John Hia- 
coomes preached to them. There was a still larger settlement at Kehtehticut (now Titicut) in which 
there were forty-two adults. Charles Ahaz was at that time a preacher and schoolmaster among 
them. There were but eight Indian families at Betty’s Neck in 1794. At Titicut John Symons 
was a noted preacher for many years previous to and after 1747. Nehemiah Abel, Thomas Sekins, 
and Thomas Felix (probably son of him who married Betty Sassamon) preceded Symons. Indians 
of the name of Symons were living there some thirty-five years since, and perhaps at this time. 

|| “ His information (because it had an Indian original, and one can hardly believe them when they 
speak truth) was not at first much regarded.”—Mather’s Relation, 74. 
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JOURNAL OF REV. MANASSEH CUTLER, LL.D., 1788. 
[Communicated by S. P. Hitprertu, M. D., Marietta, Ohio.] 
[Continued from p. 366, Vol. xiv.] 


Saturday, Aug 30.—Went over the river this morning, and viewed the 
bottoms on the west side—very fine—saw one of my lots—grapes plenty— 
saw many fine fish—a most beautiful river—came down in the boat, much 
fatigued. 

Sunday, Aug. 31.—Morning cloudy and misty ; preached—the Gov- 
ernor was present; dined with Col. Battelle—drank tea with Major 
Sargent. 

Monday, Sept. 1—Morning foggy ; Busy at the tent—the Governor 
and Genl. Harmer over in the afternoon—invited to dine with the Gover- 
nor to-morrow. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2.—The Court of Common Pleas opened this morning 
at “Campus Martius,” in the Hall; Procession from “ the point”— 
opened with prayer—Governor and Supreme Judges present—the Judges 
of Com. Pleas and myself dined with the Governor at Fort Harmer— 
very genteel dinner—fine fruit—Mrs. Harmer a fine woman—beautiful 
garden—returned before night. 

Monday, Sept. 3.—This morning Genl. Putnam and myself went over 
to the garrison—Doct. Scott took a tour with us up to the Indian camps— 
not a great number, many being gone out a hunting—very friendly— 
went from thence up the high hill, N. W. of the Fort, and west of the 
city—fine prospect and some excellent land. Here are excellent rocks 
for building. -It is proposed that the university should be upon this hill. 
We found a number of Indian graves on the highest summit, consisting 
of heaps of stones—returned by way of the bottom back of the Fort— 
very fine—viewed the gardens—called on Capt. McCurdy—returned to 
dine. 

Thursday, Sept. 4.—Went out this morning to view the land up the 
Ohio, the School Lot, &.—killed pidgeons—about fourteen of us in com- 
pany—returned in the P. M.—drank tea at Col. Battelles—there was a 
tremendous thunder storm in the latter part of the night—lightning inces- 
sant and rained very hard. 

Friday, Sept. 5.—Very warm this morning—cloudy—showers—went 
out over the city lots—many natives to dine in the large marquee of 
Genl. Putnam. 

Saturday, Sept. 6 —Went up early this morning to Campus Martius. 
The Directors ordered yesterday, that this day the surveyors be instructed 
to measure the ancient works. That the Governor be requested to attend, 
and that a number of the oldest trees be cut down, in order to count the 
rings of growth. After dinner, the Governor came over with Col. Vigo, 
from St. Vincennes—Capt. Prather and others attended—we examined 
the ** elevated squares,” “ Sacra via ”’—measured the great mound, ditch, 
&c.—observed the old trees and stumps, as well as those cut down. En- 
gaged a passage with Col. Vigo,* up the Ohio. 





* At the time of the conquest of Kaskasia and the Illinois country, by Genl. Geo 
Rogers Clark, Francis Vigo was a merchant or Indian trader, living at St. Louis. 
was by birth a Spaniard, and St. Louis, at that time, July, 1778, in possession of 
Spain, which country was at peace with England as well as with the U. States. As 
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Sunday, Sept. 7.—Pleasant day—preached in the Hall—had a full meet- 
ing—many of the people on the Virginia shore were over, and most of the 
entlemen from the garrison. Dined at the Fort, with Capt. McCurdy and 
r. Scott, on venison steak and squirrel pie. Col. Sprot dined with us. 
The Col. and I returned in the evening—there was a very severe shower 
in the night. 

Monday, Sept. 8.—Expected to go up the river this morning, but Col. 
Vigo could not get ready—completed maps, &c.—several severe showers, 
and slept at night on a wet bed. 

Tuesday, Sept.9.—Fine morning and day—took my leave of the set- 
lers at nine o’clock—Col. Vigo called for me at “ the Point.” He has a 
fine large boat, with keel and rudder and ten oars—cabin and awning— 
good accommodations—two of his men are sick. Soon after we left the 
point, saw the soldiers and a large number of Indians, expected from Fort 
Pitt, coming down on the other side of * Carr’s Island ””—we crossed the 
river and met them. Capt. Zeigler commianded the company of new 
levies of fifty-five men—there were about forty Indians, in canoes, lashed 
together. The soldiers were paraded in a very large boat, standing on a 
platform, and were properly paraded with the American flag in the stern. 
Just as we got up with them, they began to fire plattoons—after they had 
fired, the Indians fired from their canoes, rather confusedly. Indians had 
two small flags with thirteen stripes. They were answered from the gar- 
rison who fired their field-pieces—flag hoisted. As Col Vigo had busi- 
ness to do with Capt. Oharra, we landed on Carr’s Island, when Col. 
Vigo, Capt. Prather and myself, went back with him to the garrison. I 
waited on the Governor, dined with Capt. McCurdy. He presented me a 
pair of moccasins, The Indian chief Corn Planter was the principal 
character amongst the Indians—they were of the six nations. This infor- 
mation was from Mr. Jos. Nicholson, the interpreter. At 3 o’clock, we 
left the garrison and returned to our boat—went up the south side of 
Carr’s Island—passed the mouth of Little Muskingum, and encamped 
for the night—made a fire on the shore, had a good dish of tea, and a 
French fricasse. The people slept on shore—Col. Vigo, Mons. Peter Hu- 
bert, Mr. Peter Monard, Mr. Basil Prather, brother to the Mr. Prather 
where I lodged at Buffalo—and myself slept on the quarter-deck very 
well—fine day and evening—four miles from Marietta. 

Wednesday, Sept. 10.—As soon as daylight appeared we were in mo- 
tion—about eight o’clock we halted a few minutes to breakfast—eat cold 





soon as Col. Vigo heard of the capture of Kaskaskias, he visited that place, and unsolicited 
made a tender of his services and means to Genl. Clark, not only in keeping possession of 
the country, but also to aid in the capture of the British post at St. Vincennes. For 
this purpose he made a visit to that place, accompanied only by a single servant. Be- 
fore reaching there he was taken prisoner by a party of Indians, plundered, and carried 
before Gov. Hamilton, the commander of “the Post.” He was detained for a close 
prisoner for some time, but finally set at liberty at the urgent request and remonstrance 
of the French inhabitants of the place, who were well acquainted with him. The in- 
formation he took back of the strength, position, &c. of the garrison enabled Genl. 
Clark to succeed so wonderfully ashe did in its capture. The Hon. John Law, in his 
address before the Historical and Antiquarian Society of Vincennes, in February, 
1839, just sixty years after the conquest in 1779, says, “ that its conquest and conse- 
= attachment to the Union was as much owing to the council and services of 
igo, as to the ae and enterprise of Clark. Francis Vigo was born in the year 
1747, and at the time of Dr. Cutler’s interview with him, was forty-one years old. He 
was a man whose name ought to be better known to the American people, and espe- 
cially to those of the Western States. 8. P. H. 
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pork, cabbage, and pickles. Mr. Prather and myself took several walks 
on the shore—killed a raccoon, and caught a great number of squirrels 
swimming the river—saw some pidgeons, but killed none. We halted at 
the upper end of the island, below “ Middle Island,” to dine—cooked a 
dinner of pork and squirrels, with a fine dish of coffee. Found a plenty 
of grapes, small, but good—the vines are low and grow amongst the 
pebbles—went on to the island and collected wild hops, honey locust pods, 
&c. Examined several plants—went on—passed “ Middle Island,” and 
encamped on the Virginia shore—very foggy—spoke a boat in the night, 
from Wheeling to Muskingum—saw fresh Indian signs on the island. 

Tuesday, Sept. 11.—Went on shore alone, after pidgeons—met a bear 
and her cub in the path—fired at her with a small charge of pidgeon- 
shot—they made off—the dog pursued them and before I could get prop- 
erly charged again, were gone—came on board at the bottom of * long 
reach” —after dinner Mr. Prather, with the negro Eneas, went on shore 
with their guns. Just before we encamped for the night, they found an 
Indian camp, that had been left about one or two days—deer and turkey 
bones plenty. Eneas, who is an Indian negro and well acquainted with 
their ways, says there were ten of them, and that they had gone up the 
river. This gave us an alarm, as we had not got so far up “ the reach ” 
as not to apprehend danger, if there were any. We were consulting 
about anchoring off in the river, when we saw a canoe coming down the 
river—we hailed it—a Mr. Williams and his negro, from Grave Creek, 
were on board, who told us that he saw, about two miles above, five In- 
dians on the shore, who were running very fast towards Fishing Creek, 
where he supposed they had a canoe and intended to pursue him. We 
had heard at Muskingum several accounts of Indians seen at this place— 
Williams was extremely frightened, and trembled to such a degree as 
scarcely to be able to tell his story. This determined us to anchor off in 
the river, after we had cooked our supper. Williams did not dare to go 
on, although we assured him there could be no danger, but came on 
board us and tarried the night—we kept a watch but saw nothing. This 
spot we found in the morning to be about the middle of * long reach” — 
some rain in the night. 

Friday, Sept. 12.—As soon as it was daybreak weighed anchor and 
went up on the Indian side—Williams saw the Indians on the Vir- 
ginia shore—as we were passing the upper island in “the reach,” we 
saw in the narrows, about two miles above us, a canoe coming down— 
as soon as she discovered us she seemed to put away for a point on the 
opposite shore and was soon out of sight. It seemed to be full of men 
who appeared like Indians—in a few minutes we saw the canoe paddling 
up very close to the shore, shoot above the point we were approaching 
and must pass—she had not been gone long, before she fell down on the 
opposite shore so far as just to see us, and then put away up again as fast 
as possible. These movements were to us demonstrations of their being 
Indians. Williams told us there were eighteen seen there a few days 
before, and part were stationed on each side—we sent out Eneas to 
reconnoitre, and went to preparing ourselves for action. He soon re- 
turned and told us they were crossing to the side we were on, and he was 
positive they were Indians—we presumed their intention was to attack us, 
and to lay in ambush close to the river, as they knew we must pass near 
the shore, on account of the current. It was determined to fight them— 
Col. Vigo was all on fire to fight—we had fifteen men but a fourteen 
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uns. It was agreed as soon as they fired to land and push upon them. 
i prevailed at length to throw out a flank guard to keep along just ahead 
of the boat, who could discover their ambush, and perhaps be able to give 
us notice before they fired upon us, which might save some of our men. 
Mr. Prather and Eneas were desired to go—Col. Vigo insisted on going 
with them. They went on shore, and we prepared to return the fire in- 
stantly, which we now expected every minute, as the willows were very 
thick and we at the place where they probably landed. As we passed 
along we saw frequent fresh moccasin tracks that appeared to have been 
just made—after rowing about one hour, every man with his accoutre- 
ments on, and gun in his hand, expecting a shot every moment, we came 
up with Fishing Creek, which was on the opposite side of the river, 
which is quite wide here. Col. Vigo and party returned, and told us the 
canoe, had landed up the creek, and they saw men on the shore go up to 
an old plantation and one Indian remained in the canoe. On looking at- 
tentively we could see the Indians from the boat, and presently saw two 
or three men on the shore. Col. Vigo declared he would go over and 
fight them—I did not like it very well, but he was determined. Before 
we had crossed the river, the men appeared in full view—I soon knew 
them to be hunters that had been at the Muskingum—we hailed them and 
found them to be the same people. We went to them and learned they 
had .been chasing a deer and a bear in the river which occasioned their 
mancuvres. The bear they had killed and gave us what we wanted of it. 
Here we dined—Mr. Prather went to a plantation, two miles above, where 
a man and four children had been killed four years ago, and got some 
fine peaches—we came on eight or nine miles and encamped on the In- 
dian shore. The hunters came on and encamped with us—our fears of 
Indians were now vanished—a fine moonlight evening—foggy towards 
morning—caught a cat-fish. 

Saturday, Sept. 13.—Underway as soon as it waslight. Breakfast on 
cold meat ; stop between eleven and twelve and cook our dinner, always 
fresh meat and a strong cup of coffee; sup on cold meat andtea. Col. 
Vigo is finely accommodated with utensils—silver handled knives and 
forks, a proper travelling trunk for these articles and spirits. Our hunters 
came on with us—as we came up to “ Round bottom,” we were over- 
taken by a pereager from Limestone ; thirteen men on board—ten paddles— 
kept with us for some ways—another canoe pushed off from the shore 
with four men, went up to Grave creek where we encamped—* Round 
bottom ” is just below the creek, and owned by Genl. Washington—we 
went up to the houses and got corn, milk, &c. 

Sunday, Sept. 14.—Under way very early—six miles to McMahon’s, 
where we breakfasted—went on to Wheeling, where we arrived at half- 
past one—crossed over to the island—dined ; went on four miles and en- 
camped at the bank below a small cabin, where we got milk, é&c.—pleas- 
ant night. 

Monday, Sept. 15.—Fine morning—under way very early —stopped 
and breakfasted at a little clump of houses,* on the Indian side were 
“tomahawk settlements ”’"—here the wind breezed up fresh at S. W., 
hoisted the small sail and went on at a great rate against the stream. 





* This settlement was called “ Tilton’s Station,” and was also “ Tilton’s ferry.” 
Three miles above was “ ter’s Station’”—they were the earliest possessions 
made on the Indian side of the Ohio river, and intended chiefly as retreats for the 
accommodation of the “rangers ” or spies, in case of pursuit by the enemy. 
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Preparing to go on shore—Col. Vigo gave me a curious Indian belt and 
a Buffalo skin dressed with the hair on. Landed at “ Coxes Fort” at 
12—dined at Mr. Prather’s, where | took leave of my fellow travellers— 
Mr. Prather lent me a horse to go to Mr. Wells, where I found my horse 
in good condition—paid Mr. Prather one dollar for keeping my horse, and 
nine shillings, Pennsylvania currency, for three bushels of oats igpaid 
Mr. Prather 3s. lawful money—whiskey, at Coxe’s fort, is 4s. a gallon— 
lodged at Esq. Wells’. 

Tuesday, Sept. 16.—Morning rainy—went on to Alex’r Wells’ and 
took breakfast, 1s. at a tavern in the woods, 9d. lawful (is now 124 cts.)— 
lodged at a wretched tavern, one mile this side of Washington, Pa., this 
seventeen miles from Alex’r Wells’, and four from Charles Wells’, and 
seven from ** Coxe’s Fort,” mouth of Buffalo creek. 

Wednesday, Sept. 17.—Made my first stage at Parkerson’s, eleven 
miles, breakfast, ls. 6d. P. M. next to Devore’s ferry, at Monongahela, 
eight miles—oats and ferriage 10 pence—went on to Simrel’s, at You- 
hiogany river—drank tea with Bartlett—met Col. Putnam from Pom- 
fret, Ct.—lodged at Simrel’s. 

Thursday, Sept. 18.—Bill 18d. Penn—went on to Mr. Mitchell’s, four 
miles, where my son Jarvis boards, and keeps school in the neighbor- 
hood—Andrew Story lives in the same house—D. Brown lives near— 
Samuel Cushing went with me—made arrangements for their going down 
the river—Paid Cushing twenty dollars—Gave Jarvis thirty dollars to 
buy cows, &c.—Dr. Story & brothers board here, but were gone to 
Pittsburgh. 

Friday, Sept. 19.—Mrs. Porter went with me to Hannastown, to see 
her daughter Sawyer—spent some time at Sawyer’s, and took my leave— 
set out on my journey home—This is a small town of miserable log huts, 
two miles from Porters. Here I came into the Pittsburgh road—went on 
to Beers’, a dutch tavern at nine mile run, eleven miles from Hannas- 
town, a very good house, and dined, 2s. 5d.—this is at the foot of 
** Chestnut ridge *—the hill is high, but not a very bad road, nor very 
fatiguing to ascend or descend—about eight miles over—went on to Lig- 
onier, nine miles from Beers’—Put up at Bridges—a good looking but 
ill-natured landlady—Just before | came to the house passed a pretty 
large stream called “ Royal Hanna ”—Here was “ Fort Ligonier ”"—a 
part of the old and part of the new yet remain. 


+ > 
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DARLING.—HEMMENWAY. 


Four youths that went over from this Town, in a small Boat, to Dor- 
chester Neck, to see the Diversions there in the Evening after the 5th 
Instant, having not been heard of for some Time after, People had var- 
ous Conjectures concerning them; but it was most generally tho’t they 
were drowned in their return Home ; and accordingly it now appears that 
they were, the Bodies of Two of them having been found, one on Mon- 
day and the other on Tuesday last. The Name of one was John Dar- 
ling, an Apprentice belonging to Mr. Salt the Cooper, and Son of Mrs. 
Darling a Widow in Charlestown ; the others Name was John Hemmen- 
way of this Town, an Apprentice to Mr. Joseph Hill, Rope-maker: The 
Bodies of the other Two are not yet found.— Boston News Letter, Nov. 
14 to Nov. 20, 1735. 

t 
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EXTRACTS FROM DANIEL WARNER’S RECORD. 
[Copied by the late A. Hammarr of Ipswich.] 


Daniel Warner, who died in January, 1754, aged 82, wrote on the 
blank leaves of an account book sundry items of local history and family 
gengalogy. From his Account of the Warner Family | extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ My mother’s maiden name was Sarah Dane.* Her mother’s Elener 
Clark.t My father and mother married in September, 1668. My father 
had five children which lived to marry, to wit; Daniel, which had eight 
children we grew up; Sarah had eight; philemon which had 10; John 
which had one son named John, and eight daughters; Mercy which had 
6 children. My father Deceased y® 24 of November 1696. My mother 
Sarah Warner Decem : 28: 1701.” 

On another puge is this record :— 

‘‘ the posterity of mt Dane formerly of jpswich in Newengland. 

My Great Grandfather Dane had 2 sons, john and francis; and one 
Daughter which married to m* james How. 

His son francis settled yé first{ minister in Andover. 

My Grandfather john dane Had 2 sons, john and philemon; and 4 
Daughters, Elizabeth, Mary, Rebeca and Sarah. 

my uncle john Dane Had 3 sons, john, Daniell and Nath"; and 3 
Daughters, Abigal, Rebeca and Elizabeth. 

my uncle philemon Dane Had 2 sons, philemon and Edward; and 2 
Daughters, Mary and Ruth. 

my ante foster Had 3 sons jsaac, john and Nathaniel ; and 6 Daughters, 
Elizabeth, judith, Mary, Sarah, Neomy and Elenor. 

my ant Chandler, 3 sons, William, philemon and thomas; and 2 
Daughters, Mary and Hannah. 

my ant Hovey one son named Daniel.” 





QUERIES CONCERNING WILLIAM EARLE. 
[By Hezexian Earze.]} 


William Iles or Earl was married in Boxford, Mass., Nov. 10, 1719, to 
Elizabeth Curtis of Middleton. Had, Elizabeth, b. 1720; William, b. 
1722 ; John, b. 1723; Jacob, b. 1725; and Mary, b. 1728. 

Elizabeth m. Benjamin Curtis of Middletown, 1744; William m. 
Martha Booth of Middleton, at the same time. 

No trace has been found of John, Jacob and Mary. 

It is a tradition in the family that John entered into the army. He was 
never heard from afterwards—probably killed in some Indian War.(? 

The information now wanted is, that if William the first came from 
England and changed his name from Earl to Iles to escape impressment 
into the British navy, according to tradition in the family, where did 
he land, and how can we prove if he did come dover and was not born 
here ? 





. 
* A Pedigree of the Dane Family will be found in the Register, vol. viii, p. 148. 
t The last name is indistinct; but I can make nothing else of it. a. 
¢ An error; Rev. John Woodbridge was the first, and Rey. Frances Dane the 
second minister. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF BRAINTREE. 


From the Muster Rolls of the “ Old French War,” a part of the Massa- 
chusetts Archives. 


[Communicated by Rev. Joun A. Vinton, South Boston.] 


Peter Thayer was Captain, John White, Lieut., Joseph Hayward, 
Ensign, Moses Bracket and Seth Turner, Sergts., and Richard Faxon, 
Jr., Corporal, Richard Thayer, Jun., Elijah Thayer (son of Jo. Thayer,) 
Samuel French (son of Benj. French,) Adam French, John Hollis, 
Ephraim Hunt, Junr., Joshua French, Nehemiah French, and many 
others, all of Braintree, privates, in a company belonging to the Regiment 
of Col. Benjamin Lincoln, that marched on the alarm for the relief of 
Fort Wm. Henry, in Aug. 1757. They marched only to Roxbury and 
back. 

William Niles, Amos Stetson, Richard Thayer, Jesse Thayer, Elijah 
Thayer, Seth French, Elijah Frensh, William Hayden, Clement Hayden, 
Joseph Niles, John Niles, Jr., were privates, and Seth ‘Turner was 2d 
Lieut. (all of Braintree, with many others from the same town) in Capt. 
Edward Ward’s Company of Foot, in Col. Joseph Williams’ Regt. from 
April or May till Autumn, 1758. 

The following persons, belonging to Braintree, enlisted in the Regi- 
ment commanded by Col. Benjamin Lincoln, to be under command of 
Gen. Jeffrey Amherst, for the invasion of Canada. Most of them had 
been in service before. Their previous military or naval service is noted 
immediately after their respective ages.* 


Jonathan Green, aged 26, at Lake George, 1758, enlisted March 29, 1759. 
Benjamin Baxter, 30 do 1755, “ +. Bs 


William Wilson, 32, at Chicnucto, 1755, « 4 « 


’ 
Samuel Crosbee, 28, - - April 4, *“ 
Samuel Hayward, 21, in the ship, 1758, March 30, 
Joseph Bracket, 44, agt Canada, 1758, “. 9, 
Isaac Terril, 35, ; as ‘ $ 24, 
Thomas Belcher, 19, Cataraque, . 1758, 29, 
son of Nathl. Belcher. 
Jonathan Tant, 22, Lake George, 
Thomas Cleverly, 21, in the ship, 
Gregory Bass, 23, agt Canada, 
Joseph Ruggles Paine, 22, in the ship, 
David Hayden, 19, agt Canuda, 
son of John Hayden. 
Josiah Sanders, 19, in the ship, 
son of John Sanders. 
Joseph Merriam, 9, - 
apprentice to Joseph Field. 
Ebenezer Bass, 17, - 
Nathl. Belcher, an officer. 
Thomas French, officer. 
David French, * 42, - - 
Winter Basson, 26, Fontunac. 1758, 





* “Tn the ship,” means that they had served on board the armed ship King George, 
Benjamin Hallowell, Junr, Commander, equipped and maintained by the Province, to 
the coasts. 
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William Hobart, 19, Lake George, 1758, enlisted April 2, 1759. 
Clement Hayden, 20, do. do. 1758, “ i: = 
son of Clement Hayden. 
Abel Thayer, 18, do. do. 1758, “ % 
apprentice to Thos. French. 
James More, a - ” - 
Christopher Thayer, Jr., 18, - - - * > 
son of Christopher Thayer. 
Benjamin Hunt, Jr., 20, - : = 
apprentice to Benj. Allen. 
David Horton, 26, Lake George, 1757, “ 
Zaccheus Thayer, 17, - - - “ 
son of Thos. Thayer. 
Clement Crane, 49 or 19, (altered)Lake George,1755, “ 
Jesse Thayer, 30, Lake George, 1758, “ 
John Niles, 18, do. do. 1758, 
son of John Niles. 
Stephen Paine, , do. do. 1758, 
John Hollis, 18, do. do. 1758, 
apprentice to Joseph Porter. 
Jona. Niles, 28, - 
Nathl. Belcher, Junr., 26, - 
John Bagley, 33, do. . 1756, 
William Curtis, 42, - 
Isaac Smith, 19, 1757, 
son of John Smith. 
Melatiah Stephen, 17, do. 1758, 
apprentice to Jona. Wales. 
Simon Thayer, - 
Noah Thayer, 30, do. do. 1758, 
Thos. Fenton, Junr., 16, - - 
son of Thomas Fenton. 
John Tower, 41, Fontanac, 1758, 
John Noyce, 45, ai - 
Nehem» Blancher, 24, Lake George, 1758, 
Joseph Lovell, 25, do. do. 1758, 
Adam French, 18, - - - 
son of Benja. French. 
Isaac — 1%,—iw ° - 
son of Daniel Hayden. 
The following is immediately added :— 
To the Hon* Will™ Brattle, Esqt. Adjutant Gen’. &c. 
Hingham, April 11, 1758. Pursuant to my Warrant from the Captain 
Gen’. to. Inlist or Impress 132 men out of the Third Regiment in the 
County of Suffolk, I here return the names of 129 men Inlisted, Rec* 
their Bounty, and have had read to them 24 and 6* Sexsion of the articals 
of war, and taken the oath of fidility. I have a Recipt from Cap* Jotham 
Gay of 128 men deliver’d him or his order. I have returned Two men 
only Imprest. So that their is but one man wanting w¢ the Cap” is ordered 
Immediately to Impress for the service. 
Iam y* Hon* Humble St. 
Bens. Luncoun. 
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“On Monday evening last (Dec. 31,) was married here, Mr. Samuel 
Alleyne Otis, son of Hon. James Otis of Barnstable, to Miss Elizabeth 
Gray, only daughter of the Hon. Harrison Gray, Treasurer of the 
Province.”—Boston Evening Post, Jany. 5, 1765. 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF PLAINFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Draxe,—I forward this for insertion in the Genealogical Register, rescued from 
the ry records of Plainfield. Yours, &c., ABNER Morse. 

August 18, 1860. 

Plainfield, Connecticut, was granted to Gov. John Winthrop of New 
London, about 1655, settled from Massachusetts, and incorporated 1699 ; 
and contained, Dec. 24, 1702, the following freeholders, residing on the 
East side of Quinebaug River :— 

James Dean, Tho Pearce, Residing on the west side 
Tho Williams, Edward Spalden, Quinebaug River— 
Wm Johnson,* Tho Steevens, sen’, James Fitch, Esq.,* 
Wm Marsh, Jacob Warren, Samuel Cleaveland,* 
John Fellows, Stephen Hall, Obediah Johnson,* 
Benj Clark,* Joshua Whitney, Robert Green,* 
Edward Yeomans, Tho Steevens, jun’, Josiah Cleaveland,* 
John Spalding, John Smith, Elisha Paine,* 

James Weltch,* Benj Spalden, Richard Adams,* 
Philip Bump,* Wm Douglas, Tho Brooks,* 

Joseph Spalden, Benj Palmar, Benj Rood,* 

Mathias Button, Nathanell Jewell, Isaac Cleaveland.* 

October 10, 1'706, the General Court of Connecticut, in answer to a 
petition, gave a more ample confirmation to 19 of the above proprietors, 
and to the following new proprietors, viz. :— 

Wait Winthrop, Esq., Isaac Wheeler, John Yeomans, 
Joseph Coit, Ephraim Wheeler, James Kingsbury, 
John Gallup, sen’, Peter Creery, sent,“ Timothy Perce, 
John Gallup, jr., Peter Creery, jr., .—. Samuel Shepard, 
Benadam Gallup, Stephen Hall, Joseph Parkhurst, 
Wm Gallup, Ebenr Harris, Lemuel Howe. 
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WALKER FAMILY MEMORANDA. 


[Josnua Green, M. D. of Groton, Mass. has in his possession a Testament, “ print- 
ed by Thomas Buck and Roger Daniel, printers to the Universitie of Cambridge,” 
which contains the following memoranda in MS.:—] 

Londd. Ez. Walker, was Born 13 July, and bap ised 14, by mt Richard 
Kentish. 1673. 

Londd. Jane Walker, was Baptised 8th May, by m' Kentish, 1676. 

London. Benjt Walker was Born Decemb. 28, and baptised 10th Jan. 
1677-8. 

Boston Benj» Walker 2* was born 24‘ Jan. and baptised by mr Willard 

New- 27 feb. 1679-80. In y® year 1690, I had ye small pox and 

England. recouered, and now am aliue In Boston, and Thank God for his 
mercy and goodnes to me. 1753 May 4, New Stile. 

Boston Elz. Walker was born 29th Apr. and baptised by mr Willard, 

N. E. - 30th Ap. 1682: my sister, in year In Boston, June ye [ ] 1752, 
was taken wth Sm! Pox, had full and got well under it in 52, 
yeare, and now is pretty well yt: 5 May, New Stile, 1753, 
though lame in her feet. 





* Not named in the act of 1706. 





Joseph Frye.—I. Handfield. [Jan. 


Jn° Walker, was born 18*» March, baptised 22th by mt Willard, 
1684. Jany. 1690. John, had sm!’ pox and got well, and is 
now well, May 5, 1753, new stile. 

Ebenezer Walker, was born 23 May 1687, baptised by mt 
Willard, 29th May 87. 

Our seruant woman, Mary, had ye sm! pox full, not Inoculated. 
It came out on her In ye [ ] of God’s piolltenibe and she 
recouer’d, 

May 29. Georg. Came out pretty full, sm' pox. In y® way of 
Gods prouidence, did well. Edward Elis, our docter, for all 3 
of y™ aboue. 
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LETTERS FROM JOSEPH FRYE AND I. HANDFIELD. 
[Communicated by Miss Marcia A. Toomas.] 


Castle Island, July 14th, 1754. 
Sr: 
The Raising, Receiveing, paying, & Equiping the three hundred men 
which Your Honr left me to do was attended with Considerable Difficul- 
ties even So much that had not Mr John Indicott been so Generous as to 
Assist me I know not howI Could have got thro’ it thereby I am brought 
under Obligations to him. In token of my Sense of which (as we had a 
number of prest men which with Some fragments that might be Collected 
among the Volunteers yt might make two Companies) I proposed a Reco- 
mendation of him to your hont for the Command of one of them which 
(after Some Consideration) he answered if Genl. Winslow would bestow 
it upon him, and it was agreeable to the Other Field officers he Should 
Verry thankfully Accept it. Therefore I must Intreat Your Favour in 
that Respect which will allways be acknowledged as Such done to 
Your Hon™ most Obedt Servt. JoserH Fryre. 

PS _ my Sinceare Regards to Col® Preble and Majf Whitworth JF 

I Should have Observed m* Indicott is Coming with me but none 
knows his business and he desires it may not be known if he may not 
have y® Comiss*—but I hope yt wont be the Case. 

St I Should also be glad a Lieutenancy might be reserved. JF 


Annapolis Royal, Sept. 23rd, 1755. 
Sir, 

I have receiv’d Your favour by Lt Peabody dated 19th Inst: As you 
have therein acquainted me that you have but few men with you and 
thinking it will be time enough for me to begin to embark the people of 
this River when you have finish’d the business at Mines, I have therefore 
orderd the Party to return to you immediately, and am to desire that so 
soon as you can spare the men, you will send me a larger Reinforce- 
ment, till the arrival of which I shall not begin the Embarkation here. 

I heartily join with you in wishing that we were both of us got over 
this most disagreeable and troublesome part of the Service and am 

Sir 
Your most Obet humble Servant 
I, HANDFIELD. 
Col. John Winslow. 





Gleanings. 


GLEANINGS.—NO. 5. 
[By W. H. W.] 
24, 

In reading the “Second Edition much Corrected,” of a ‘ Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,” published in London in 1676, I made the follow- 
ing discoveries. The map which accompanied it was tolerably correct, 
as to the Eastern hemisphere, but the Western is a curiosity. Greenland 
is fairly given; then from 60° to 50° of latitude comes Nova Francia, 
thence to 40” Norombega, bounded north by a river. Nothing is named 
south, though the outline of the coast is in the right direction. Hispan 
Nova takes the place of Mexico. California stretches to the westward, 
and terminates in Nova Albion. 

The names of places in America are : 

Accadie, a peninsula in New France. 
Anian, a streight between America and Asia, takes its name from a 

Country of New Mexico. 

California, an Island near to New Mexico. 

Canada or New France, a large country in the northern part of America. 
Cap Verde, an Island upon the West of America. 

Florida, a Countrey in America. 

Hyrons, a people of Canada. 

Hudson, a streight in a sea in the North of America, otherwise called 

Christian. 

Iroquois, a people of Canada. 

Quebec, a Town upon the Great River in the Country of Canada. 
St. Lawrence, a River and Gulf in Canada. 

New England, a country in Canada. 

Tadousac, a town in New France upon the Great River. 

Virginia, a country of vast extent in America. 


25. 

The Surtees Society has recently issued a volume containing William 
Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, taken in 1665-6, and which was the 
last ever made in that county. I find a few items of interest—Thus, at 
p. 8, Thomas Bradley, of Ackworth, is recorded as “a merchant of Vir- 
ginia, aged 32, Aug. 7, 1665, recorded ;” p. 82, Ruth, daughter of Leon- 
ard Bushell, of Whitby, wife of William Boyse in Virginia ;” p. 233, Rob- 
ert Batte, of Okewell, had two sons Henry and William, “ who settled in 
Virginia,” and his eldest son, John, had also two sons Thomas and Henry, 
“ now, (1666,) in Virginia;” p. 87, “ Robert Hunter, of Thornton, m. 
Anne, dau. of Thomas Boys, of Edston, co. York, “ connected no doubt 
with the Boys family mentioned in the Lane Papers in our volume for 
1857. We may find something of value also in the following pedigree, 
from p. 48. ‘“ Foxcrart of Weerwoop. Arms, az. a chevron or, be- 
tween three fox’s heads erased proper. The proofe of the coate respited, 
but nothing done.” Daniel Foxcroft of Weetwood, in the parish of 
Leeds, co. York, m. Grace Platts, and had Samuel, who m. Mary Hurst, 
and had Daniel, who d. about 1640. This Daniel m. Abigail Biron, and 
had (besides Samuel, who d. unm. and Susan), Daniet of Weetwood, 
aged 34, when the record was taken 12 Aug. 1665, who m. Martha, dau. 
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of Francis Layton of Rawdon, co. York, and who had at that date, Sam- 
uel, aged 11, Daniel, Francis, Robert, James, Jane, and Martha. 

This Francis was no doubt the settler here, (see Savage,) as his age 
corresponds, and as his son Francis, jr. names a son Layton, thus preserv- 
ing a record of his grandmother’s family. At least this pedigree rests 
upon as good authority as can reasonably be expected in such matters, 

We are also able to add a little to a pedigree given in our 10th vol. 
pp. 357-8. William Jessop, (supposed then to be the brother of the 
Puritan, Francis J,) was b. 1562, son of Richard and Anne (Swift) 
Jessop of Bromehall. He had issue George, of Brantcliffe, and Wortley, 
who m. a D’Oyle, and had a dau. Anne, who m. — Wade, and William. 
The latter married Jane South, and by her had Anne; William d. unm., 
and Francis, who was aged 27 in 1665, had then m. Barbara Eyre, and 
had issue William. : 





26. 

In making collections for the descendants of John Ayres or Ayer of 
Haverhill, I have found several families of the name not connected prob- 
ably with him, and I wish to publish these now, to avoid confusion of dis- 
tinct families. 

ae Moses Ayres, of Dorchester, m. Bethiah Millet, Aug. 3, 1666, 
and had Moses, b. 10 Sept. 1667; his wife d. 15 Apr. 1669. This was 
probably the one mentioned on the town records—* 1680, Sept. 24, a 
contribution was taken up for Moses Ayres, being a captive.” 1693-9, 
Moses Ayres and wife Elizabeth, of Dorchester, sign various deeds re- 
corded at Boston, and this I presume to be the son. May 11, 1704, Moses 
Ayres. “late of Dorchester, now of Boston,” signs a deed, and J pre- 
sume his wife was then dead. In 1718, Moses Ayres (and wife Eliza- 
beth) “only son of Moses Ayres of Boston,” and Elizabeth (wife of 
David Franklin, mariner) “ only daughter of said Moses,” join to sell 
land at Dorchester, This Elizabeth had m. June 18, 1713, David 
Franklin, who is styled in notice of marriage, * of Hull.” 

Moses (3rd) m. Sept. 4, 1718, Elizabeth Souther, and had at Boston, 
Moses, b. 12 July, 1723; William, b. 7 Feb. 1724-5; John, b. 20 Nov. 
1726 ; and Solomon, 6 Feb. 1727-8. I suppose his son Moses, m. as in 
1760, Mary, widow of Moses Ayres, housewright, was made guardian of 
her ch. Moses and Anne, “ aged 14 yrs and over. 

[2.] Nathaniel Ayres joined the 2d Church in Boston, 1684-5; Dec, 
13, 1708, Nathaniel Ayres and wife Amy deed lands to cancel bonds 

iven— Goodwin and to Hannah Jaffrey, of Portsmouth, widow. Nov. 
28, 1711, he mortgaged lands to his s. in law Samuel Swasey, who had 
m. his dau. Amy, Jan. 16, 1710-11; Feb. 28, 1738-9, Nathaniel Ayres, 
adm. on estate of his father, Nath’! A., blacksmith, “ widow, old and in- 
firm.” Land mortgaged to Sam. Swasey—debt due El]nathan Ayres. 

I presume that this was the Nathaniel Ayres buried at Copps Hill, 
“who d. Dec. 4, 1731, aged 67 yrs. 6 mo.,” according to Bridgman’s 
Epitaphs, as he may have mistaken 1731 for 1737, which was probably the 
time our Nathaniel died. Nathaniel jr., m. Nov. 5, Elizabeth Kitts, and 
had John bapt. 12 Mch, 1725-6 ; Joseph, b. 24 Jan. 1726-7; Margaret, 
b. 31 Aug. 1729 ; and Nathaniel, b. Aug. 31, 1734. 

He was, perhaps, the Nathaniel Ares, of Needham, who m. Anne, 
widow of — Tolman there, and had sons John and Aaron by her, who in 
1742-3, were to receive their portion of their mother’s property, from 
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their half-brother Nathaniel Tolman, whose own brothers and sisters were 
Ebenezer, Thomas, Jemima, and Mary, Tolman. 

(3.] Elnathan Ayres of Boston, (mentioned in Nathl Sr’s will,) was 
probably a relative. He m. July 4, 1720, Mary Jones, and had Nathan- 
lel, b. 5 Jan. 1722-3. Ammi (Amy ?) b. 29 Feb. 1727-8. 

[4.] Edward Ayres was of Boston at the same time; m. Rebecca 
Marshall, 26 Apr. 1716, and had Mary, b. 16 Feb. 1716-7 ; Edward, 14 
Jan. 1720-1 ; and by second wife, Hannah Eveleth, whom he m. 5 Nov. 
1724, he had Edward, b. 19 Aug. 1725; Hannah, b. 15 May, 1727; 
Sarah, b. 2 Oct. 1729; John, b. 12 Apr. 1733, Joseph b. 11 Apr. 1743. 
His wil] was proved by his widow, Hannah, 8 Nov. 1745. He wasa 
shipwright. 

5.] 19 Sept. 1714, Jonn Ayer of Groton alias Stonington, Ct., and 
Hannah his wife, * only surviving dau. of Daniel Travis of Boston,” sign 
a deed; from which it appears that Travis had 3 daus., of whom Sarah, 
d. s. p. and Esther, m. John Barnard. 

[6.] 1720, Hannah Air, executrix and late wife of John Shaw of 
Swansey, co. Bristol, ‘* who left a son, John Shaw, who went to sea and 
died a minor,” leaving his property to his mother, gives land to grandson 
Samuel Jackson, son of “ my daughter, Hannah Jackson, whose maiden 
name was Hannah Mair” (sic.) 

[7.] S. Ayres joined 2d Church 3 Mch 1677-8; and 12 Oct. 1707, 
Mary, dau. of Elizabeth Ayres, was baptized there; 5 Nov. 1710, John 
Ayres joined same ch.; and Aug. 10, 1711, John A. makes his will, giving 
all his property to wife, Mary ; Aug. 12, 1711, John Ayres d. aged 62, 
says Bridgman, and these dates seem to show these were all one person ; 
2 Jan. 1677, Abigail Ayres d. aged 27—Bridgman ; 28 Dec. 1699, Ann 
Ayres m. John Lawson ; 20 Dec. 1706, John Ayres m. Elizabeth Halsie ; 
27 Feb. 1711-2, Mary Ayres of Portsmouth, and John Foster, were pub- 
lished ; 8 Mch, 1714-5, Elizabeth Ayres m. Capt. Thomas Allen of 
Truro; 4 July, 1720, Sarah Ayres m. Thomas Allen; John and Bridget 
Ayres had Bridget, b. 20 June, 1679 ; Elizabeth, b. 28 Sept, 1683. 

[8.] We now come to more recent immigrants. 8 June.’ 1693, Philip 
Ayres, mariner, made his will, being about going on a voyage, probably 
in the ketch Prosperous, of which he had just bought a quarter, and left 
his property to the children of his brother, John Ayres of Jersey, and his 
brother Thomas A. of the same island. In 1711, James Ayres, late of 
Kent, Eng., now of Boston, was app. adm. to his brother William Ayres, 
late of the parish of St. Peters, co. Kent, who had died on his passage 
hither ; 7 July, 1715, James m. Sarah Dispau, (a name called “ very 
strange ” by Savage,) and I suppose it was his will which was proved 4 
May, 1759, being James of Londonderry, and names wife, sons William 
and Samuel, and four daughters. 

[9.] Savage mentions also Henry A. of Portsmouth, R. I., 1655; 
William of Hartford, 1651-9; and Samuel, an apprentice who came 
over in 1637. All the rest mentioned in his article seem to be descend- 
ants of John of Haverhill, whom we propose to trace hereafter. 





EYRE.—In addition to Savage’s article on this name, I find the follow- 
ing:—John, son of Simon, had five children who d. young, besides 
those named, and of these latter, Catherine m. David Jeffries, and Bethia 
m. John Walley, Mch 18, 1713-4. 





| 
| 
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12 Oct. 1696, John Ruggles and his wife, ‘“* Martha, only child and 
heir of Richard Mosely, late of Boston, dec’d, and Maria his wife, dau. 
of Simon Eyre of said Boston,” signed a deed of land 1o their uncle 
John Eyre, who was heir to the other half. John E’s will mentions his 
neice, Martha, wife of John Ruggles. 

Simon and Elizabeth Eyre, had Elizabeth, b. Oct. 30, 1690, at Boston. 
This was Simon, third of the name. Simon Eyre, Sr. seems to have left 
only two sons, Thomas and John, and his son Simon, who died before 
him, had only one son, Simon, recorded. Thomas is said to have died 
s. p. in Virginia, John’s only son John, removed to Portsmouth, though 
perhaps he had at Boston, 14 Sept. 1733, by wife Anne, a son John; and 
we are at a loss to find the parentage of the man we are about recording, 
unless he be the son of Jonathan or Benjamin, two sons of the first Si- 
mon, of whom we know very little. Benjamin perhaps d. young, but 
Jonathan was educated for a surgeon, 1656, says Savage. 

A Thomas Eyre (our enigma) of Boston, had by wife Anne, Savile, b. 
13 Dec. 1691; Thomas, b. 13 July, 1694. Thomas Eyre (the son no 
doubt) m. Deborah Shelston, 12 Feb. 1714-5, and had several ch. who 
d. besides Thomas, b. 31 Mch, 1727-8; Savile, b. 18 May, 1730; Han- 
nah, b. 13 Oct. 1720, who m.a Hunt, and Deborah, b. 24 July, 1726, who 
m. John Dobell or Doble, 24 Dec. 1747. 15 Dec. 1752, adm. was granted 
on the estate of this Savile Eyre, to his brother-in-law, Doble. 





28. 

From an interleaved Almanac, formerly in the possession of Paul 
Dudley, I am able to copy the following memoranda in his handwriting ; 
thanks to the kindness of Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, the present possessor. 

The Almanac is by ‘ Joseph Stafford, A Lover of the Truth,” and 
printed at Boston, by T. Fleet, 1740. 

On one page is written the following note: “ Mr. Whitfield is without 
doubt a very extraordinary man, full of zeal to promote the Kingdom & 
Interest of our Lord Jesus, and in the conversion of Souls. His preach- 
ing seems to be much like that of the old English Puritans. It was not 
so much the matter of his sermons as the very serious, earnest and affec- 
tionate delivery of them without notes, that gained him such a multitude 
of hearers. The main subjects of his preaching while here, were the 
nature and necessity of Regeneration or conversion, and Justification by 
the Righteousness of Christ by faith alone.” 

From this estimate of the well-known divine, we can see cause to rely 
upon the accuracy of his report of several of his contemporaries here- 
after printed. 

Jan. 7. A good fat bear killed on our meeting house hill or near it. 
Jan. 10. Sad news from Anapolis Royal, Col. Armstrong, Levt. Gov’r, 
fell upon his own sword and killed himself. Jan. 19. Died, Mrs. Norton, 
widow of the Rev. Mr. Norton of Hingham, a very worthy, religious 
person, in the eighty-first year of her age. Jan. 28. Died, young Mr. 
Hancock of Lexington, assistant minister to his Father: had the charac- 
ter of being a very worthy promising youth. 

The latter end of January, died at Cambridge, & buried from the Col- 
lege Hall, Mr. John Adams, he had been a preacher at Rode Island, was 
a very ingenious scholar, but for some considerable time before he died 
much distempered in his brain, so that his candle went out in a snuff. 
The character given of him in the news paper extravagant ; not but he 
was an ingenious preacher, a very good scholar, and no mean poet. 
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March 4, d. Mr. Saltonstall. 12th, d. Rev. Mr. Parsons of Salisbury. 

May —. Col. Gorham & Mr. Wm. Brown chose into the Council. Mr. 
Dr. Dropt, and two negatived, viz., Capt. Little & P.D. June. Mr. Smith 
ordained at Marlborough, and Mr. Hill at Marshfield. The Throat Dis- 
temper got to Cambridge; several died, particularly Mrs. Holyoke. 25 
& 26. Roxbury new meeting house raised. 

July. Died the 11th,Govr Wanton of Rode Island, 68 years of age. 
About the same time, Gov. Jenks of Providence, 84. He had been gov. 
of Rode Island formerly. August. Richard Ward, Esq. ( a seventh day 
Baptist,) chose Govr. of Rode Island. 

October. Died Thomas Cushing, Esq.’and Thomas Palmer, Esq., for 
many years of his Majesty’s Council, and persons of good character for 
piety and virtue. 23. Mr. Winthrop returned ; a Tuesday Evening Lec- 
ture set up at Boston. 

November 13. Died Col. Thaxter of Hingham; had been of the 
Council fur many years: a very useful man; 75 years old. December. 
Last month four Justices of the Peace resigned their commissions rather 
than their place of Directors in the Land Bank. 17. Col. Leonard and 
Capt. Watts dismissed from their respective offices, for being Directors 
or signers of the Manufactory bills. 21. Justice Blanchard dismissed on 
the acco’t of the manufactory bank bills. 25th. Died Col. Partridge of 
Hatfield, in the 96th year of his age. He was a very pious, sincere, 
honest man ; one that served his generation to a great age, by the will of 
God: discharged the several offices of Honor and Trust, the Governor 
put him into, with great diligence, prudence, courage and integrity. 





- 29. 

My readers will need no introduction to the merits of Mr. Thomas B. 
Wyman, whose care has prepared the following neat pedigree of the 
various Stephen Halls of Medford, cited in Reg. xiii, 15. He has also 
discovered that Stephen (3) son of John, m. abt. 1718, Elizabeth, widow 
of Timothy Walker of Woburn, as appears by the adinr. acct., and by 
her had issue Elizabeth, who m. Francis Whitmore. She was the dau. 
of James Fowle of Woburn, by his wife, Abigail, dau. of John Carter, as 
appears by a deed recorded Mid. Rec. xii, 590, and it is probable that 
Peter Fowle, brother of James, m. Mary, another dau. of Carter. Eliz- 
beth Hall had two daus. by Walker, who m. John and Andrew Hall, ne- 
phews of her second husband. 


Widow Mary Hall, Cambridge, 1662. 
l 











Sale, b. 1627, Medford. a. Sipe, = Ruth Davis. 
| 
| a I. | | | 
3. Stephen, b. 1670, Percival John of Samue! 2, Stephen, 
edford. of Sutton. Medford. = b. 1667, 
Hannah. Charlestown. 


| | 
8. Ste aS 7. Stephen, 6. om | 
b. 721: b. 1709, b. 1704, 5. Stephen 
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of Groton, Willard 4. Stephen, 
= b. 1693. 
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epzibah. Westford. , 
13. Stephen, 14. Stephen, 11. Stephen, Py Sutphen, 


b. Jan 3, 1746, b. Jan. 24, 1746 , ; 
— ’ ob. 1797, = ra 774 


= 10. Stephen, 
Mary Hill. Abigail. 8. p. grad. H.C. b. 1932. 
15. Stephen, 16. Stephen, _— 
b. 1770, Medford. b. 1773, Sutton. 
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30. 

Richard Parke of Camb. 1636, is mentioned in Jackson’s Hist. of 
Newton, and I presume is identical with Richard Perk, a passenger 
hither in 1635, (see Reg. xiv, 320,) who seems to have brought with 
him a wife Margery, somewhat older than himself, and two daus., Isabel, 
who m. Francis Whitmore, and Elizabeth, who perhaps m. Lt. Edward 
Winship. This wife seems to have died early, and he m. a second time ; 
and the dates, names, and ages seem to tally exactly with what we have 
before known of the Cambridge man. 





THOMAS RUMSEY, ALIAS HAILES. 
[Communicated by Mr. Davip Potsirer.] 


The testimony of Theoder Atkinson & Mary, his wife, inhabitants of 
Boston in New England, saith, 

That about the third month in the year 1678, Thomas Rumsey* came 
to me, and tendred his service to me for one year to worke w” mee, 
and he told me he was a Kentishman, and that his father lived neer Can- 
terbury, and that his father was a yeoman, and had an estate about four 
hundred a year, and also that his father died when he was but young, and 
that his father’s estate did fall to him at his mother in law’s decease ; and 
also he pretended that he came over to New-England upon the account 
of Religion ; and, further, he hired himself w® mee for a year? for to 
attend my busines, and to keep my booke of accounts, and for gathering 
in of my debts; but when he had been about a month with mee he pre- 
tended he was one that had been highly bred, but he would not say fur- 
ther what he was; but about five months afier he came to mee then he 
told mee his Father was a Knight & Baronet, and that his mother in law 
was a Lady. So he lived and carryed himself pretending he was highly 
bred yt I, the said Atkinson, did not set him on work because he prom- 
ised mee he would satisfy mee for what charges & expenses I was out 
about him; but a little time after he came to me he began to discover 
himself so as his Religion did seem to wear away, and before the year 
was expired he changed his name and said his name was Hailes, and 
p’fessed he had been a great traveller in y® Straights for about two & 
twenty months, and that his mother was called the Lady Hailes, and paid 
him his mony by Bills of exchang from time to time; that she was a 
lady that had three hundred p’ aii. of her own that shee brought wt her, 
and that his father had about eight hundred a year, and a vast estate 
which he durst not nor would mention least he should be laugh’t at, and 
not be believed; that all his father’s estate after his mothers decease was 
his ; those, and such like unheard of stories as those in which there is not 
the least shadow of truth (as the Deponents are informed) and as the de- 
ponents now perceive he made use off as a delusion to put a cheat on 
Mr. Edward Rawson of Boston aforesaid, to accomplish his abominable 
villany and deceive him of his daughter, M™ Rebecca Rawson, who he 
was married unto by a minister of the Gospel, on the first day of July in 
the year of ot Lord one thousand six hundred and seventy nine, in the 
presence of neer forty witnesses. 





* See Register, vol. iii, 298. Also Hist. g Antigs. Boston, 554. 
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LETTER OF EDMUND QUINCY. 
[Communicated by J. Garpyer WuitE.] 


Ar the time when this letter was written Vaccination as a preventive 
for Small Pox was not generally known. Inoculation had long been 
practised in Turkey, and when the celebrated Lady Montague returned 
from Constantinople to England, in 1722, she caused her daughter to 
be inoculated for the small pox, and it was from about this time that the 
remedy became common in England. 

Vaccination had been practised in several of the dairy counties of 
England, and some eminent physicians having heard the fact had casually 
mentioned it in their writings, but it was reserved for Jenner to show that 
the inoculated disease of Cow Pox possessed the same prophylactic power 
as the original disorder. 

With the educated classes inoculation obtained to considerable extent, 
as Jenner did not publish his Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variolae Vaccinae until 1798, and a knowledge of his proposed preven- 
tive had not become general. Among those who practised it the inocula- 
tion was an event of some importance, and therefore Mr. Quincy thinks 
it worthy a letter. 

The son mentioned was John George Washington, the only son of 
Gov. Hancock, who was killed when skating on the ice, January 27, 
1787, aged nine years. 


This letter is directed to 
“ Mrs Hancock 
“ p? Mr Otis Point Shirley ” 
‘“ via Apple Island 
Boston, Septemb' 25 1783 
Dear daughter Hancock, 

I have only time to give you joy as to your Son’s courage express’d 
at y® time of inoculation and to tell you that we’ve great reason to be con- 
fident (according to the Common course of Success, w° the practitioners 
here & abroad have met with, especially in such young patients,) that y* 
Son will do well, as hear all wthout exception have done, under y® dis- 
temper heretofore inoculated—A very happy remedy w° thré the Good- 
ness of Div. Providence, the world is favored with: Still more happy the 
world will be if mankind shou’d prove obedientially grateful, instead of 
being careless, under the blessings conferr’d upon them. 

I hope soon to hear the Symptoms upon a prospect of eruption are 
favorable—and with my most de,out wishes of a Favorable Issue—I rem® 
Dear daught" your most Affectionate Father 
Edm: Quincy 


Advice yesterday by the Nantz Packet into Portsmouth, that Mr De 
Valnais & Co arriv’d in France in the New Ship, America, in 21 days 
passage as‘ the Vice Consul told me yesterday, don’t hear of any 
as yet 

We are all well & send love—and my respects to Mr Balch & Co & 
Sh‘ be glad to know they are well 





| 
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LETTER FROM REV. SUPPLY CLAP OF WOBURN, MASS., 
TO REV. NATHL. CLAP OF NEWPORT, R. I. 


Wob: Dect 25th 1742. 
Revé: Father, 

I received a Little bottle from you, the contents of web I took; which 
(by y® Divine blessing) I hope was serviceable to me. I thank you for 
it. Ihave been (according to ye Good will of a holy God) bro’t to y® 
Gates of y® Grave, w" I tho’t I should be deprived of y® residue of my 
years. But when near departing, as myself and others apprehended, God 
was ready to save, Jehovah-jireh, God appeared in y¢ mount of Difficul- 
ty and | am returned to see y¢ Lord in y¢ Land of ye Living and to be- 
hold man again. I am still a poor weak Creature, as 1 have often heard 
you say of yourself. I have many painfull Days and restless nights, I 
hope God intends all for my Good and yt 1 shall Learn humility, Pa- 
tience, resignation to Gods will &c: in this School of affliction. 1 make 
no doubt I have had your prayers for me, I ask them still. My family is 
in good health, by Gods Goodness. My wife sends her Duty to you. 
We have two Children, Martha and Supply, pray God to bless them and 
make y™ blessings. My Love and Service to Mr Gardner. Now wish- 
ing Grace mercy and peace may be multiplied to you and yé® flock to 
whom you have so long been made a blessing, and asking y" prayers for 
a blessing on me and my flock, [ subscribe myself, yt Dutifull tho’ un- 
worthy Son, in y® Ministry. Suppiy Cuap. 

P. S. I heard from Dorchester, not long since. Our friends and 
Relations w'e in good health generally. There is a Little number yt 
hold a Separate meeting yet on Lords Days. It is remarkable, That yre 
hath not been one Exhorter among my people yet, we are in peace, (God 
grant it may not be a peace and Security in Sinning.} 

I beg y® outpouring of Gods Spirit on my people and upon y® Land, 
and that God would preserve his people from Errors, which I fear are 
many at this Day. I trust we must still, To ye Law and to ye Testimo- 
nies, Stick to y® Bible and make Gods word our Rule. Please to write to 
me by y? first opportunity, That I may hear (1 hope) of y* welfare and 
receive your blessing in y® Lord. S. Crap. 

** For the Rev4 
Mr Nathaniel Clap 
Pastor of a Chb in Newport 
on Road-Island 
These 
_—_——EE <a 

Mrs. Hews or Lyme, N. H.—There is in Lyme, N. H., a very fine 
and well oumagre cemetery ; and though it is thickly studded with mon- 
uments to the dead, yet the town must be generally healthy, and favorable 
to longevity, for the inscriptions to aged people are quite numerous. Here 
is interred the oldest person who has ever lived in the town. This was 
“Sarah wife of Lieut | Nathaniel Hews, died | March 26, 1851, aged | 

101 yrs. 4 mo. 10 days.” 

She came here with her husband, about 1767, from Mansfield in Con- 
necticut. Her mother lies near her, with a stone showing that she was 
buried in 1815, at the age of 95 years. 

Lyme, 26 August, 1860. D. 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND. 
[Communicated by J. D. Cuampuin, Jr., of New York, N. Y.] 
[Continued from Vol. xiv, p. 168.] 


PemBERTON, JosePpH.—Was of Westerly in 1679. Removed to New 
London in 1680.* He. m. Mar. 19, 1683, Maria Minor, widow of Sam- 
uel Minor, and dau. of Avery.t They had James, Joseph, Mary 
and Elizabeth. He died Oct. 14, 1702.+ After his death, his wife re- 
turned to Boston with her sons; but her daughters remained in N. L. 
Mary having m. Alexander Baker, and Elizabeth, Jonathan Rogers,* 
Another Joseph Pemberton, (perhaps a son of the above) was made free 
in Westerly, April 23, 1691, and held several important offices after- 
wards. In 1703, he is called, in a deed, ‘“* Joseph Pemberton, carpenter, 
of Westerly.” 

PENDLETON, James.—The name of Brian Pendleton appears in the list 
of 108 townsmen of Watertown, Mass., in 1636. He was afterwards of 
Portsmouth, and was styled “ major.” His will bears date Aug. 9, 
1667. He m. Eleanor ,;and had but one son, James, and a dau. 
who m. Rev. Seth Fletcher. 

James was first of Watertown, then of Sudbury, and lastly of West- 
erly, R. I., where his name appeers in the list of free inhabitants in 
1669. He m. Ist, Mary , and had James, born at Watertown, Nov. 
5, 1650, and daus. Mary and Hannah. He m. 2nd, Hannah 4 
and had Joseph, born at Sudbury, Dec. 29, 1661 ; Edmund, Sarah, bap. 
at Stonington, April 18, 1674-5; Eleanor, bap. July 20, 1679; Doro- 
thy, bap. Oct. 3, 1686; Anna, Patience, and Caleb. Cuapt. James Pen- 
dleton was admitted to the church at Stonington, Nov. 7, 1680. His will 
is dated Feb. 9, 1702. He died Nov. 29, 1709. (Minor Diary.) James, 
his son by wife Mary, and daus. Sarah and Patience, are not mentioned 
in it and probably died early. Of the remainder of his children, Joseph, 
m. Ist, , and had Mary, bap. at Stonington, Apr. 29, 1684; Joseph, 
bap. Mar. 10. 1695. He m. 2nd, Deborah Minor, dau. of Ephraim, 
July 8, 1696, and had Deborah, b, Aug. 29, 1697. She m. Nov. 30, 
1715, Nicholas Frink., Mrs. Deborah Pendleton d. Sept. 8, 1697, and 
Joseph m. 3rd, Patience, dau. of William Potts of New London, Dec. 11, 
1700, and had Joseph, b. Mar. 3, 1702; William, Mar. 23, 1704, and 
Joshua, Feb. 22, 1705-6. 

*‘ Joseph Pendleton was buried Sept. 20, 1706.”°§ 

Edmund, son of Capt. James, m. Mary ,and had Hannah, bap. 
July 28, 1700 ; Mary, bap. Sept. 6, 1702. 

Eleanor, dau. of Capt. James, adm. to Church at Stonington, Oct. 24, 
1702 ; Dorothy, m. Cottrelle; Anna, m. Eleazer Brown of Ston- 
ington, Oct. 18, 1693. se 

Caleb m. , and had James, bap. July 23, 1693; Sarah, bap. July 
23, 1693, m. Lampheare ; Hannah, bap. July 7, 1695 ; Caleb, bap. 





* Miss Calkins, New London. 

+t Thomas Minor’s Diary; it describes him as “ now residing in Stonington.” Reg. 
vol. iii. He was, however, alive in 1676, as appears from a letter written by him to 
Gov. & Council of Mass., Aug. 13th of that year. Reg. vol. iii, 113. 

t Although these are plainly written children of Joseph Pendleton upon the record, I 
strongly suspect they belonged to Joseph Pemberton. If so, Deborah Minor was the 
first wife. 

§ Minor Diary. 
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June 6, 1697; Elizabeth, bap. June 25, 1699, m. ——Brown; Brian, 
bap. June 15, 1701 ; Ann, bap. Aug. 22, 1703, m. Babcock: Read, 
who m. John Saunders; Susannah, who m. Stephen Wilcox, Aug. 6, 
1724; Ruth, who m. Benoni Smith. 

Ranvatt, Joun.—Joha, free inhabitant of Westerly, 1669. In 1685 
his widow petitioned to be allowed to improve deceased husband’s lands. 
On the records, at Stonington, appears the following: John Randall and 
Mary Baldwin, m. Nov. 25, 1706. Peter Randall and Elizabeth Polley, 
Nov. 27, 1706. James Brown and Elizabeth Randall, m. May 5, 1718. 

Children of John Randall; Elizabeth, b. July 4, 1696; Mary, Dec. 
16, 1698; John, Dec. 2, 1702 ; Dorothy, Dec. 7, 1703; Abigail, Dec. 4, 
1705 ; John Randall & Mary Baldwin m. as above and had 7 or 8 more 
children. 

Reynotps or Rennotps, Toomas—Of Westerly, 1680. Thomas, 
son of John Reynolds of Stonington, and Sarah, dau. of Joseph Clark of 
Newport, were m. Oct. 11, 1683, and had Joseph, born at Westerly, 
June 25, 1684. 

From the Minor church records, it appears that Abigail, wife of John 
Reynolds, was admitted to the church at Stonington, April 28, 1693; 
Mary, dau. of John Reynolds, bap. S-pt. 19, 1686 ; Anna, bap. March 
13, 1692. 

Sarrertee, Nicxo.as.—Free inhab. Westerly, 1680. He m. Mary 

,und had Penelope, b. Nov. 15, 1698; John, b. Feb. 21, 1701-2, 
and Mary, b. Oct. 21, 1703. 

Saunpers, Topias.—Freeman of Newport, 1655; of Westerly, 1669. 
He m. Mary, dau. of Joseph Clark of Newport, and neice of Deputy 
Governor John Clark, and had children John, Edward, Stephen and Ben- 
jamin, none of whom had attained their majority, Aug. 9, 1688, the date 
of his will. He died about Aug. 1695, as he was moderator of a town 
meeting July 4, 1695, and at a meeting Aug. 23, of the same year, it was 
voted, ** That whereas Mr. Tobias Saunders is deceased,” &c. 

Of his children, John m. Silence , and had Mary, b. Jan. 6, 1700; 
Hannah, Dec. 17, 1701-2; Elizabeth, Oct. 27, 1703; John, Susanna, 
Samuel, Joseph and Wait. Edward m. Sarah ,and had Edward, b. 
Jan. 10, 1702-3; Sarah, Abigail, William, Mary, James, Isaac and 
Hannah. 

Stephen m. Rachel Bleavin, Nov, 19, 1721, and had Stephen, b. Aug. 
8, 1722; Rachel, Sept. 18, 1724; Isabel, Oct. 14 1726; Ruth, July 1, 
1729; Tobias, Mar. 28, 1732; Mary, July, 9, 1734; Peleg, Mar. 4, 
1737 ; Martha, Nov. 27, 1740. 

Benjamin m. Ann , and had Mary, b. Jan. 29, 1714; Joshua, 
Mar. 6, 1716; Daniel, Nov. 1, 1717; Lucy, Nov. 13, 1719 ; Tacy, Feb. 
1, 1722; Nathan, Mar. 17, 1724; Clem, Dec. 15, 1726. 

Suarr, Jonn.—One of the early emigrants to Westerly. Made free, 
Oct. 28, 1668. Probably removed early. 

Sranton, Daniet.—Made free at Westerly, Oct. 28, 1668. He was, 
doubtless, the son of Robert Stanton of Newport, and not of Thomas 
Stanton of Stonington, as has been supposed. Daniel, son of Thomas, 
went to Barbadoes,* and died there, whereas the name appears at West- 





* Perhaps the following letter from the records of Westerly will be interesting in 
connection with him. 

Babadoes, Octobt y* 16** 1682. S* y" I Reseved for Mt Thomas Dimon 
Dated August ye first wherein I understand you have spoken with my mother about 
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erly some years after 1685. I extract the following from the records of 
the Friends’ Church at Newport. John, son of Robert Stanton & Avis his 
wife, was born at Newport the 6™ 1645. Hannah, dau. of John Stanton 
and Mary his wife, b. 7% 9mo. 1670 ; John, b. 224 2mo. 1674; Content, 
20 10 mo. 1675; Robert, 4th 3m. 1627. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Daniel Stanton and Elizabeth his wife, b. 20th 4mo. 
1676 ; Martha, 3% 4mo, 1678; Sarah, 28th 12mo. i680; Daniel, 19t 
2mo. 1683. 

Bobert Stanton died at Newport, aged 73; buried 29th of 6 mo. 1672. 

Stevens, THomas.—Free inhab. Westerly, 1690. He married a dau. 
of Henry Hall, Sen., as he is called his son-in-law in 1705. 

In 1670, Henry Stephens was an inhabitant of Stonington, and Feb. 
18, 1694, Thomas, Richard, Henry and. Elizabeth, four of his children, 
were bap, at Stonington, April 22, 1694; Lucy, another dau. was bap. 

Henry Stephens m. Elizabeth Gallup.* Ephraim Minor m. Mary Ste- 
phens, May 24, 1694. Edward Wilcox of Westerly and Tamsen Ste- 
phens of Taunton, were m. May 5, 1698. 

Swart, Ricnarv.—Westerly, 1679. He m. Mehitable Larkin, Dec. 
15, 1673, and had Richard, b. Feb. 23, 1675-6; Susanna, Feb. 17, 
1677-8 ; Elizabeth, Feb. 10, 1679-80; Mary, Nov. 4, 1682, and Elea- 
nor, June 13, 1687. 

Wetts, Toomas.—Westerly, 1680. He was called * of Ipswich, 
ship-wright.” He died Feb. 12, 1700. His will was verbal, dated Dec. 
27, 1699; in it, he mentions children Joseph, Thomas, Mary, Ruth, 
Sarah, John and Nathaniel. His wife was Naomi " 

Of his children, Joseph, m. Hannah Reynolds, Dec. 28, 1681.t He 
was “of Groton,” and died Oct. 26, 1711. In his will, he mentions 
wife Hannah and children Joseph, John, Thomas and Anne. 

The will of Thomas, Jr., dates April 11, 1716, mentions wife Sarah 
and children Edward, Thomas and Sarah. Am’nt of inv. £165, 19, 00. 

Mary m. Ezekiel Maine, Jr., Dec. 15, 1690. 

John m. Mary ; Nathaniel m. , dau. of Joseph Crandall ? 

Wicox, StepHen.—Free inhab. Westerly, 1669, Edward, 1680 ; made 
free April 22, 1686. Stonington, 1699, cattle mark of William Wilcox. 
In list of freemen of Kingstown (now Wickford) appears Stephen Wil- 
cox, son of Stephen; Robert, son of Thomas, and Stephen, son of 
Thomas. 

Will of John Crandall, Jr., 1704, at Kingstown, mentions dau. Eliza- 
beth Wilcox, and son Stephen Wilcox. 

On same records, Thomas, son of Thomas Wilcox, born Oct. 24, 
1693. 

On Westerly records, the following: Stephen Wilcox and wife Eliza- 





the Same and you have written that mother is unwilling to act anything tell she hears 
from me: Upon which ocation I have fully writte my mind to my mother about the 
remises aforesaid and shall fully Leave it to her disposing w* the consent or appro- 
tion of our Rever‘ mt James Noyes: and what they doe in the S¢ business I s 
Conforme and stand to as my act and deede: & by the first ocation I shall send you on 
a deed of Sale full and ferme according to Law—which is all at present only wishing 
of your Self and Lady with the Rest of our Relations all happiness and prosperity Im- 
maginable and Soe subscribe and always shall your humble servant & Ever Loveing 
Kinsman to Command at all times Daniel Stanton. 
My humble services to Capt & Mistris Denison ; I pray S* dont let the brevecation 
of my writing hinder your enlargement by the next opportunity. D. 8. 
* Savage’s Winthrop, p. 16. t Thomas Minor’s Diary. 
5 
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beth, 1715. Stephen Wilcox and Mary Randall, m. July 12, 1716, and 
had David, b. Feb. 13, 1720-21; Marcy, Aug. 6, 1724; Eunice, May 
22, 1726 ; Stephen, April 21, 1728; Valentine, Feb. 14, 1733-4. Ed- 
ward Wilcox of Westerly, and Tamsen Stephens of Taunton, m. May 5, 
1698, and had Sarah, b. May 30, 1700; Thomas, Feb. 18, 1702 ; Heze- 
kiah, April 4, 1704; Elisha, July 9, 1706; Amie, Oct. 18, 1709; Su- 
sanna, April 4, 1712. Edward Wilcox died intestate, Nov. 5, 1715. 

On Stonington records, William Wilcox and Dorothy Palmer, m. Jan. 
25, 1697-8 ; 1717, Daniel Wilcox and Mary, his wife. 


-_—EEED <P ee 


LETTER FROM REV. JOSHUA GEE OF BOSTON, TO REV. NATHAN. 
IEL CLAP OF NEWPORT, R. I.—1742-3. 


Revé & Honoured Sir, ; Boston January 29, 1742-3. 
To consider the conduct of divine providence in setling my brother in Law, Mr Jo- 
hk Gardner, with you, (as a Son with a Father) in the Ministry of the Gospel of 

Christ,—to hear him always delightfully speaking of you in strong expressions of filial 

Reverence—to fn wh that you favoured him with continual Tokens of paternal 

Goodness, and to be informed y his labours met with acceptance & were followed with 

some success among the Pp of your chh & Congregation. These things in time past 

have afforded me matter of Joy and Thanksgiving to the God of all Grace. 

And it is with a very sensible Grief of Heart that I now find myself called to write 
to you for your Advice relating to the present circumstances of his Case. I should be 
glad to wait on you and converse with you more largely upon it, if I had an ee, 
nity, which it pleases God not to allow me, but at present I must content myself with 
mentioning to you the following particulars. Sometime last summer he ap to be 
under Discouragement about his support in the work of the Ministry, which I urged 
him to guard against as the effect of Temptation. When after this I found him en- 
gaged in a particular acquaintance with a young Gentlewoman in our neighborhood, I 


leased myself to think he had got rid of his dark prospects. But it was not long be- 
fore to my surprise, he let me know that he had not any prospect of rer, enabled to 
1} 


support a family at Newport, and I perceived at the same time that he had bin exercised 
with Temptations to think of ——s the Ministry & taking to some secular business. 
I hope I endeavoured to treat him faithfully as well as tenderly on this occasion. His 
Parents who (with other friends) cannot bear the thought of his forsaking the Ministry, 
struck in to hinder his giving way to this Temptation, and he was persuaded to return 
to his Flock & to hope that he would not find his People backward to do what was 
needful for his Support in the conjugal State, when they perceived he thought himself 
called to enter into it. His Friends have been waiting to hear of the state of things in 
the Flock & the disposition of their Minds towards him — his return to you. It has 
bin said, y' he thinks there is little or no prospect of his being supported in the Work 
of the Ministry at Newport,—that several attempts for a Subscription towards it have 
been made without success—that some of his particular Friends are for his asking a Dis- 
mission—that others are uneasy with him because he is not in yt New-Light-Scheme (as 
some call it )—and that he sees nothing at present but ?, absolute necessity of a Separ- 
ation. (Which by the way, Sir, I fear would tend to his Ruine, according to my pres- 
ent appre! ions. ) 

Now Rev! & Hon Sir, That so y"* may be no Darkness and Uncertainty upon the 
Facts relating to this present unhappy Case, my Father-in-law, Mr. Gardner, has de- 
sired me to write to you, & pray you to favour us with an account of the State of things, 
& with your Advice upon it. And this is what I humbly & earnestly desire my self, 
that I may be directed what advice to give in a Case which is not with its peculiar Dif- 
ficulties. Hoping therefore that you will speedily write to us on this melancholy Occa- 
sion, I conclude, asking your Prayers for me and mine, whom a righteous, holy, and 
faithful God sees it best to exercise with various long continued afflictions, and sub- 
scribing myself Rev‘ & Hon4 Sir 

To the nd & Honor4 Yours to command in the Seruice 

Mr Nathaniel Clap of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Pastor of a Chh of Christ Josnua GEE. 
at Newport Rhode Island. These. 
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BAPTISMS, FROM REHOBOTH CHURCH RECORDS. 
[Transcribed by Exisua L. Turner of Dedham.] 


Teena Senne Rebeckah, ye daughter of John Pain, bap. Feb. 
17, 1694. 

Judith ye daughter of Sam" Pain, bap. March 7, 1695. 

Judith ye daughter of John Hunt, bap. April 14, 1695. 

Abigail ye daughter of George Robinson, and Elizabeth daughter of Israel 
Read, bap. May 12, 1695. 

Abigail ye daughter of John Titus, bap. May 26, 1695. 

Jonathan son of James Thirber and Bathsheba daught of Saml Newman, 
bap. July 28, 1695. 

John son of John Read, bap. November 17%, 1695. 

Sarah daught of Phill. Walker, bap. Jan. 12, 1695-6. 

Rebeckah daught of Enoch Hunt, Blizabeth daught of Sam" Pamer, 
Feb. 16, Hezekiah son of Hez. Peck, Elizabeth daugh' of Josiah Peck, 
Jun., Hannah daught of Juseph Dagget, bap. 5 April, 1696. 

John son of John Lane, bap. 19 April, 1696, also wife of Sam! Sabin, sen". 

An daught of Israel Read, bap. May 3, 1696. 

James son of James Sabin, & Noah ye son ‘of Joseph Titus, bap. May 
24, 1696. 

Adin: Josiah son of Josiah Carpenter, & Rachel & Experience, daugh™ 
of Tim: Ide, bap. July; 1696." * 

Obediah son of Israel Ingraham, & Thom. son of John Friend, bap. Oct. 
5, 1696. 

Daniel, Ichabod, Solomon, Jethniel, Esther, children of Jethniel Peck, 
bap. Ap: 11, 1696. 

Noah son of Sam! Pain, bap. April 25, 1697. 

Jabish son of Doct* Brown, bap. May 9, 1697. 

Henry, Joshua, Rebeckah, Elizabeth, children of Joshua Smith, & Na- 
thaniel, Deliver, children of John Smith, all bap. 9 May, 1697. 

John Greenwood & ye Wife of John Sheperdson, bap. May 30, 1697. 

Ebenezer son of Jethniel Peck, bap. June 14, 1697. 

James, Phillip, Esther, children of Phillip Walker, bap. July 4, 1697. xX 

Solomon son of John Pain, & Hannah, daugh of John Hunt, bap. July 18, 
1697. 

Daniel son of Mary Newman, bap. Aug. 1, 169'/. ) 

Nathaniel, Josiah, Susannah, children of Thom. Cooper, Jun", bap. Aug. 15, 
1697. 

Abia Carpenter, bap. in a private house, Sept. 1, 1697. 

Eben son of Sam! Robin, bap. Sept. 5, 1697. 

Abia, Thomas, Mehitabel, Sarah, children of Abiah Carpenter, and Eliza- 
beth, daught of Capt. Mason & a member of the Church at Norwich, 
bap. Sept. 12, 1697. ’ 

Tabitha & Sibill children of Benj. Hunt, Sept. 19, 1697. 

Sarah Fuller & Elizabeth Allen, bap. (in a private house) Oct. 27, 1697. 

~—Nat. Chaffe, Jan. 2, 1697-8. 

Huldah Hunt, March 20, 1698. 

Hannah daughter of George Robinson, Ruth, daught of Is. Read, Mar. 
27, 1698. 

Leah daugh: of Nat. Carpenter, Joseph, Deborah, Martha, children of 
Jos. Buckland, Jun. bap. on ye 17 April, 1698. 
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Israel son of Josiyah Peck, Noah, son of Tho. Cooper, Junt, Nat., Phillip, 
Elizabeth, Rachel, Experience, children of Nat Whittaker, Susannah 
daught of Jos Kent, sen. bap. April 24, 1698. 

Moses son of John Read, May 26, 1698. 

—— daught of John Smith, Rachell daugh™ of Hezek» Peck, June 
19, 1698. 

Ezekiel son of Benj. Fuller, bap. Nov. 13, 1698. 

Rebeck: daught of David Carpenter, Nov. 27, 1698. 

Josiah son of Tim. Ide, bap. Dec. 21, 1698, Joseph Polley ye same time, 
Israel Peck being sponsor. 

Rachel! daught of Sam! Cooper, Jan. 8, 1698-9. 

Martha daught Joseph Titus, Jan. 15, 1699. 

David son of James Sabin, bap. Feb. 12, 1698-9. 

Benjamin son of John Lane, Ephraim son of John French, bap. Feb. 20, 
1698-9. 

Benjamin son of Joseph Buckland, bap. May. 5, 1699. 

Sarah daugh' of John Peck, & Sarah daught of John Sheperdson, bap. 
Apr. 16, 1699. 

Noah Greenwood, Joseph son of Joseph Dagget, bap. April 25, 1699. 

Ezra son of Nat Carpenter, & Rebeckah, daught of Nat. Whittaker, bap. 
April 30, 1699. 

Hannah Graunt (personally owning ye covenant) was bap. June 4, 1699, 
also Sarah daugnt of Charles Williams ye same time. 

Elizabeth wife of Sam Titus & her children Elizabeth & Abigail, 
bap. June 11, 1699. 

Ebenezer son of John Butterworth, Rachell daught of Abia Carpenter, 
bap. June 18, 1699. 

Stephen son of Sam! Pain, bap. Aug. 6, 1699. 

Sarah daught' of Abraham Follet, bap. Aug. ye 13, 1699. 

Joshua son of Israel Read, bap. Oct. 8, 1699. 

Sarah daught of Elisha Maye, and Abigail daught of Stephen Read, 
bap. Oct. 21, 1699. 

Elizab» wife of Benj. Wilson, Benj. son of John Pain, Ebenezer son of 
Dan! Pamer, Mercy daught of Leonard Newsom, bap. Novem 19, 1699. 

John, Amos sons of Benjamin Fuller, bap. Decem' 10, 1699. 

Benjam: Mary children of Benj: Fuller bapt: Decemr 21, 1699. 

Obediah son of Robert Fuller, bap. Mar. 3, 1700. 

Benjamin, Nicholas sons of Nicolas Ide, Timothy son of John Reed, also 
Elizabeth daught of Josiah Carpenter, bap. March 24, 1700. 

ught of Phillip Walker, bap. March 31, 1700. 

Oliver, Hezekiah sons of Jabesh Brown, Bap. May 5, 1700. 

Hector, (Negro man servant of Benj. Allen,) bap. May 26, 1700. 

James son of Jonathan Viall, bap. July 14, 1700. 

An daught of Mr. Lowe, bap. Sept. 1, 1700. 

James son of Thos. Cooper, John son of Hezekiah Peck, bap. Oct. 18, 1700. 

Sarah daught of Sam" Newman, & Mercy daugh" of Sam' Pamer, bap. 
Feb. 2, 1700-1. 

Elijah son of Nat. Carpenter, bap. Mar. 30, 1701. 

Rebeckah daugh' of Benj. Wilson, bap. April 6, 1701. 

Rebeckah daughter of Jabesh Brown, bap. April 20, 1701. 

Hannah daught of Nat. Whittaker, also Noah & Sam! sons of David 
Newman, bap. April 27, 1701. 

Ephraim son of Joseph Ingraham, bap. May 11, 1701. 
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Rebeckah daught of Jethniel Peck, Peter son of Abia Carpenter, Freelove 
& Abigail daugh* of Daniel Smith, also Peter & Judah, children of 
Nat. Cooper, bap. May 25, 1701. 

David son of David Carpenter, Sam! son of Sam! Loe, John son of Joseph 
Bucklen, John son of John Smith, bap. June 8th, 1701. 

Joshua son of Benj. Fuller, bap. June ult, Sabbath. 

Daniel son of Tim. Ide, bap. July 14, 1701. 

Isaac & Rebeckah children of Abraham Follet, bap. July 21, 1701. 

Jonathan son of Mr. Jonathan Viall, bap. Aug. 17, 1701. 

Esther Greenwood, Nathan son of John Pain, also Sarah daugh" of John 
Lane, bap. August 24, 1701. 

Hannah daughter of David Newman, & Abigail daugh" of John Follet, 
bap. August 31, 1701. 

Mercy daught of Joseph Titus, bap. Sept. 28, 1701. 

Hephzibah and Martha daugh* of Joseph Dagget, bap. Dec. —, 1701. 

Judah daugh" of Is: Reed, bap. Dec. 10, 1701. 

Nat. son of Nat. Cooper, bap. Jan. 25, 1701-2. 

David son of Daniel Smith, Jain_daugh* of Phillip Walker, bap. March 
29, 1702. E Bact 

Daniel son of Sam! (——), Martha daugh" of James Sabin, bap. April 
12, 1702. 

Mary daugh™ of Sam! Cooper, bap. June 7, 1702. 

Stephen son of Joseph Peck, and Joseph son of Jethniel Peck, bap. 14 
June, 1702. 

Eliezar son of Sam! Palmer, bap. July 12, 1702. - 

Mary daught of Leonard Newsom, bap. 2 August, 1702. 

Elizabeth daugh: of Cornet Walker, bapt: Aug. 16, 1702. 

Jerusha dau: of Jabesh Brown, bapt: Sept. 27, 1702. 

Rachell daughter of Sam" Lowe, baptz Novemb: 1, 1702. 

Benj., Jonathan and Hannah, children of Benj. Wilson, bap. Nov. 14, 1702. 

Sarah daugh* of John Reed, April 11, 1703. 

Mary daught of Joseph Ingraham, Experience daugh" of Goodman Wedge, 
bap. May 9th, 1703. 

Sarah daught of Baruck Buckland, bap. June 22, 1703. 

Jonathan son of John Smith, bap. July 1, Sab: 1703. 

Dan. son of Nat. Carpenter & Margaret daugh™ of Nat. Whittaker, bap. 
18, 1703. 

Joseph son of John Follet, bap. March 25, 1703. 

Benjamin son of Cornet Walker, Melatiah son of John Lane and John son 
of Sam! Titus, bap. 15, 1703. 

Martha d. of John Hunt, bap. Aug. 29, 1703. 

Hannah daugh" of Sam! Peck, bap. Sept. 12, 1703. 

Lidia daught of Joseph Titus, bap. Sept. 19, 1703. 

Ebenezer, Nath', Thomas sons of Nath' Peck, bap. Sept. 26, 1703. 

Gideon son of John Pain, Christopher, Ichabod, Dan, Peter, Mary, chil- 
dren of Richt Bowen, bap. Oct. 10, 1703. 

Henry, Paul, Sam', Thom., Will", Phebe, children of Paul Healy, bap. 
Jan. 2, 1703-4. 

Rachel daught of Jos. Buckland, bap. Jan. 30, 1703-4. 

Nat. son of Phillip Walker, bap. Feb. 6, 1703-4. 

Ruth daugh’ of Elisha Maye, bap. March 12, 1704. 

John son of Benj. Viall, bap. Mar. 19, 1704. 

My own daugh" Elizabeth, bap. April 4, 1704. 
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Israel son of Joseph Dugget, bap. April 30, 1704. 

Ruth, daugh™ of Sam! Cooper, bap. May 7, 1704. 

Jonathan & Hannah children of Jonathan Carpenter, bap. May 21. 1704. 

An, daugh’ of Jethniel Peck, bap. May 28, 1704. 

Abigail daugh’ of James Sabin, bap. June 25, 1704. 

Margaret daugh" of David Newman, bap. 23 July, 1704. 

Persis daughter of John Follet, bap. August 6, 1704. 

Isaac, Samuel, Grace, Experience children of Sam! Sabin, and Noah and 
Miriam children of Noah Carpenter, bap. Aug. 13, 1704. 

Eben. son of Eben. Smith, bap. August 27, 1704. 

Elizabeth daugh' of Paul Healy, Sept. 2, 1704. 

Sarah daugh’ of Ichabod Bozzard, bap. Sept. 14, 1704. 

Elizabeth daugh" of Solomon Miller, bap. Oct. —, 1704. 

- Francis son of Benj. Wilson, bap. 8 Oct. 1704. 

Amos son of John Shepherdson, and Rebeckah daugh’ of Noah Peck, 
bap. Novem. 19, 1704. 

Abiel son of Benj. Fuller, and Sarah daugh’ of Noah Carpenter, bap. Dec. 
1704. 

Solomon son of Dan' Smith, bap. Feb. 18, 1704. 

John son of Joseph Tree, bap. March, ult. sabbath, 1705. 

Rachel daugh™ of Sam! Peck, bap. April 22, 1705. 

Mary daugh" of Abia Carpenter, bap. April 29, 1705. 

Joseph son of Joseph Ingraham, bapt: May 27, 1705. 

Lydia daught: of Jos. Peck, bapt. June 17, 1705. 

James son of Geo. Bastoe, bap. May 6, 1705. 

Rachel daugh" of Nat. Carpenter, bap. May 20, 1705. 

Jonathan, Jacob, Elisha, Ephraim, Daniel sons of Timothy Bliss, Abra- 
ham son of Joseph Follet, bap. May 24, 1705. 

Noah son of Noah Peck, & Rich son of Rich. Bowen, bap. July 8, 1705. 

Edward son of Sam! Daye, bap. July 15, 1705. 

Elizabeth daughter of John Lane, bap. July 29, 1705. 

Anne daughter of David Newman, bap. August 26, 1705. 

Abigail daugh’ of John Wedge, bap. Sept. 30, 1705. 


X Miriam daugh* of Jonathan Bliss, bap. Oct. 14, 1705. 


Nat! son of Benj. Viall, bap. Nov. 11, 1705. 

Jonathan son of Jonathan Amsbury, bap. Dec. 9, 1705. 

Obadiah son of John Reed, bap. Jan. 13, 1705-6. 

Martha daugh' of Jonathan Carpenter, bap. Feb. 17, 1705-6. 

Eben. son of Eben. Smith, bap. Mar. 17, 1706. 

Nath! son of Paul Healy, bap. Mar. 24, 1706. 

Mehitabel daugh. of Sam! Cooper, bap. Mar. ult. 1706. 

Elizabeth daugh' of John Streeter, bap. May 19, 1706. 

Benj. son of Jethniel Peck, bap. 26, 1706. 

Martha wife of Elisha Peck, and Nehemiah son of Joseph Buckland, bap. 
July 14, 1706. 

Richard, Sarah children of Henry Joslen, bap. July 28, 1706. 

- Elizabeth d. of Benjamin Willson, bap. Aug. 4, 1706. 

Asa son of Jabesh Brown, bap. Aug. 25, 1706. 

Mercy daugh" of Sam! Sabin, bap. Sept. 15, 1706. 

Benj., Jonathan sons of Banfield Capron, Stephen son of Noah Car- 
penter, Mary daugh’ of Ichabod Bozzard, bap. Sept. 29, 1706. 


David Walker son of Philli Sam! son of John Follet, & Margret 


Péck, bap. Oct. 13, 1706. 
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Mary daughter of Abraham Follet, bap. Oct. 20, 1706. 

Ranur daugh* of John Pain, bap. Nov. 17, 1706. 

Abijah daigh' of Joseph Titus, bap. Dec. 8, 1706. 

Hannah, daugh" of Ephraim Maye, bap. Feb. 23, 1706-7. 

Bridget daught of Henry Joslen, bap. Mar. 16, 1707. 

Daniel son of Nat. Peck, & Sam! son of Samuel Peck, bap. April 13, 1707. 

James son of John Streeter, bap. May 4, 1707. 

John son of John Fuller, bapt. May 18, 1707. 

Bennet son of Joseph Ingraham, bap. June 29, 1707. 

Priscilla wife of Eben. Smith, Constant son of Jonathan Viall, Ebenezer 
son of John Lane, & Jael daugh' of Elisha Peck, bap. July 13, 1707. 
Esther wife of Thom. Tingley, Sarah daugh" of Jonathan Amesbury, 

William son of Will Bishop, Zeruiah daugh™ of Rich’ Bowen, Corne- 
lias son of Abia Carpenter, James son of James Jordan, Patranelle, 
daugh* of Hezekiah Peck, Elizabeth daugh' of Jethniel Peck, Abigail 
daugh* of Eben. Smith, "Abishai son of Jonathan Carpenter, Jona- 
than, Nat., Hannah children of Jonathan Chaffey, Sam" son of Benj: 
Willson, Edward, Obad: sons of Obad: Carpenter, Nat. son of Dan/ 
Smith, David son of Nath Peck, Henry son of Henry Joslen, Asa son 
of Noah Carpenter, Martha daugh* of Samuel Cooper, Abigail daugh" 
of Dan' Perrem, John son of John Shepherdson, Stephen son of 
Stephen Pain, David son of Joseph Buckland, Joseph Buckland, Jun., 
Zach. Carpenter, his wife Martha, his child» Zack. and Keziah, together 

with Caleb son of Goodman Lyon, all bap. April 17, 1709. 

Mary Rowland and Smith her son, Ephraim son of Ephraim Carpenter, 
Ebenezer son of James Jourdan, and Patience cangpe of Deacon Perry, 
all bap. May 1, 1709. 

Daniel Allen and Christian his daugh", Mercy wife of Jobn Marten, Comfort 
son of Josiah Carpenter, and Phebe daugh' of Joseph Titus, Elizabeth 
wife of Paul Healy, Lydia daugh: of Jabesh Brown, Esther Greenwood, 
Joseph son of Jonathan Vial, Elizabeth daug* of John Follet, Ichabod, 
Beriah children of Dan' Reed, John son of John French, Susannah daugh* 
of Dan' Perrem, Ephraim son of Ephraim Maye, Daniel son of Nat. 
Wilmeth, Thomas son of Dan! Allen, Sarah daugh™ of Sam! Cooper, 
Mary wife of James Read, James, Elizabeth, Mercy, Susannah chil- 
dren of James Read, , Rorothy-daught of Natt Chafey, Edward son of 
Stephen Pain, Mary daugh’ of Noah Carpenter, Ebenezer son of Paul 
Healy, Aaron son of James Read, Ruth daught of Benj. Willson, Thom. 
son of Benj. Vial, Mercy daught of Solomon Miller, Solomon servant 
of Is, Peck, Martha daugh" of Zach Carpenter, Andrew negro man ser- 
vant of Ensign Ide, Uriel son of Rich’ Bowen, Abraham, Abiel children 
of Abia Carpenter, Jonas son of Hen. Dyer, Jonah son of John Titus. 
Urania daugh* of Doct. Bowen, Jerusha daugh" of Elisha Peck, Sam’, 
Eben., Dorothy & Ruth children of Sam! Fuller, Elizabeth daugh of 
Leiv: Hunt, Johanna daugh™ of John Smith, Timothy, Ephraim, 
Thomas, Elisab: children of Tho. Tingley, Elizabeth, Mary children of 
Nat! Shepherdson, Jonathan son of John Fuller,Caleb, Johannah, 
Dgrothy children of Eben. Walker, Hannah daugh™ of Noah Peck, 

enry son of Ich. Boz., Esther daugh’ of Jos. Buck, James son of 
James Buck, John son of Jabesh Brown, Abigail, Mary, Esther, 
Rebeckah daugh™ of Ensign Dean, Jacob Ide & Sarah his wife, Sam! 
Tingley, John Ide, Patience Ide, Jacob son of Jonathan Amesbury, 
Dan' son of Jonathan Chaffey, Unice daugh’ of Elisha Peck, Abigail 
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daugh" of Daniel Read, Sarah daugh" of Jacob Ide, Timothy son of 
Sam! Fuller, Edward son of Sam! Bishop, Jonathan Carpenter, Sarah 
wife of Nat. Perry, Sam! son of N. Read, Ichabod son of Sam! 
Brown, Josiah, Robert, Sarah, Elizabeth children of Robert Fuller, 
Mary daught of Silas Titus, Mehitabel d. of Nat! Willmarth, Elizabeth 
daugh' of John Streeter, Benj. son of Jonathan Viall, Mehitabel daugh™ 
Nath! Peck, Elizabeth daugh™ of Dan’ Allen, Tho. Amesbury son of 
Daniel, Daniel Perrem, Priscilla daugh* of Sam! Daye Eiizabeth daugh’ 
, Eliza. Susan daugh’ of George Hill, Jonathan son of 
John Follet, Mary daugh' of Mich. Pullen, Ruth daugh' of Solomon 
Miller, Caleb, Tho., Experience children of Tho. Amesbury, Esther 
daugh’ of Dan' Smith, Esther dau. of Dan. Reed, Bethya daugh® of Benj. 
Willson, Elizabeth daugh' of Edward Glover; John son of Sam! Bliss, 
Hannah daugh’ of John French, Ruth daugh’ of Sam' Walker, Miriam 
daught of Jonathan Chaffey, Nat' son of Nat! Reed, Mary daugh’ of Joshua 
Amesbury, Susanna daugh" of Mr. Sam! Vial, Tim. son of James Buck- 
Jand, Mary daugh" Jonathan Bliss, Sarah, Elizabeth d™ of Israel Sabin, 
Sam! son of Sam! Cooper, Thom. son of Thom. Reed, (Inspersion?) 
daugh’ of Elisha Peck, Elizabeth daugh" of Jabesh Brown, Nat! son of 
Jacob Ide, Solomon son of Nat' Peck, Hannah daugh™ of Ensign Viall, 
Daniel, Elisha, Jabesh, Eliezar, Bethia child" of Dan' Carpenter, Han- 
nah daugh" of John Lion, Dan' son of Dan' Read, Mary daugh™ of 
Sam! Fuller, Sarah wife of Dan. Brown, Sarah daugh" of Dan! Brown, 
Abigail daugh’ of Benj: Wilson, Mercy daugh" of Jonathan Amesbury, 
Jonathan son of Joseph Buckland, Hannah daugh' of Sam! Woodword, 
Will. Blanding, Will., Elizabeth children of Will. Blanding, Will™, 
John, sons of Mich. Pullen, Mary daugh™ of John Robinson, Susan, 
George, Nat. son of Nat' Willmath, Jane wife of Joseph Titus, John 
$ son of Sam' Thurston, Michael, Stephen children of Joseph Titus, 
Daniel son of Noah Whittaker, Martha-daugh of Eben. Walker, Mary 
daugh’ of J. Jordan, Benj. son of Elisha Maye, Eben. son of John 
Titus, John son of John Perren. 


—_———— 4 aoe 6 ——___——_ 


Dounsar.—‘ On Wednesday last the Rev. Mr. Samuel Dunbar was ordained Pastor 
of the Church at Stoughton. The Aged & Rev. Mr. Peter Thatcher of Milton gave 
him the Pastoral Charge, & the Rev. Mr. Joshua Gee of this place the Rt. Hand of 
Fel. Mr. Dunbar preach from 1 Tim. 3. 1.”—N. Eng. Week. Jour. 20 Nov. 1727. 





“ Stoughton, Mar. 14. 1728. On Monday last the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, our beloved 
Pastor had 90 men at work for him, who cut & hewed all the timber needful for the 
building his House; which we hope will be a motive to other towns to deal thus 
generously by their worthy Ministers.” —Jb. 18 Mar. 

ENTWORTH. 





Cot. Knowtton.—‘ IMPROMPTU on the Deartu of Lieutenant-Colonel Knowt- 
ton, of Connecticut, who fell in the Action on Harlem Heights, the 16th of September, 
1776. . 


By [Colonel J. P.] 
ERE Knowlton lies, the great, the good, the brave, 
Slain on the field, now triumphs in the grave ; 
Thus falls the valiant in the martial strife, 
The coward lives, his punishment is life.” 
From a fragment of a volume of poetry, title-page wanted, 


near the time. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE EARLIEST WILLS ON RECORD IN 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MASS. 


[Prepared by Mr. Wittiam B. Trask of Dorchester.] 
[Continued from Vol. XIII, p. 338.] 


Witu1am Astwicke.—Being in my perfect understanding & memorye 
Doe make this my Last will & Testament. My soul | giue unto the Lord 
Jesus my Redeemer, & my Body to my friends to be Decently Interred 
by them. Debts due me in this Countrey, as far as may bee, Improued 
for the payment of my debts, so far as it will amount unto, & lest that 
should fall short, my will is that my executor, Mr. John Swinerton, be 
impowered, in case there lack any thing for the Defraying of Charges, 
that then my will is yt Mr. John Swinerton bee, and is by these presents 
fully & absolutely in power to aske, receiue, Demaund & recouer for mee 
the full and just summe of £20 in the hands of my Loueing [ } in 
North Hampton, there in old England, that what remaynes, all Charges 
being Defraied heer, that the residue Mr. Swinerton being honestly satis- 
fyed. My Executor is my Louing Friend, Mr. John Swinerton, & my 
Ouerseers, p* my request, is Mr. Danforth & John Palmeter Jr, July 31, 
1665. 

Witnesse, Edward Denicon William Astwicke. 
John Goodall 

My great Coate, with silver lace & Doublet & Breeches to it, of Broad 

Cloth, I by this will give to Mr. John Swinerton. 

14 Feb. 1665. Mr. Edward Denison deposed. 

Inventory of the Estate taken by Edward Denicon, John Stebbinnes. 
Mentions, James Hophton, Nathan Bradley, Jno Blackman, Thomas Green 
Jr., of Malden; Peter Addams, Th°. Holman, Mr. Allcocke, G”. Par- 
menter. 

John Swinerton, deposed, Feb. 14, 1665 to the estate of W Astwicke, 
late of Aundle, in North hampton, that Dyed in Rocksburye. 





Rozert Biort.—I, Robert Blott, Being in perfect memorye, Doe Make 
this my Last will and testament. I make Edward Ellis, my sonne in Law, 
Husband to Sarah, my Daughter, my Executor, and give unto him my 
House and the lot belonging thereunto, with all the appurtenances. Also 
my will is, that he pay my Daughters Children, whose names was Wood- 
ford, of Conniticott, £3. My will is, that my sonne Edward Ellis, shall 
giue to my dau. Tosiors children, £7, and 3 bushells of wheate, & two 
of Indyan Corne, besides, to her Eldest sonne, John Green, Cloth to 
make him a Coate. My will is that the said Edward shall give to my 
dau. Lovetts Children, of Braintree, £7, and 3 bushells of wheat, and 2 
bushells of Indyan, also to my sonne in Law, Danil Turins Children, 
£8 ;—that my dau. Tosior, & my dau. Louet shall haue halfe the house 
hold stuffe equally Diuided betweene them, and the other halfe to my dau. 
Ellis, also 3 bushells of Maulte to be Diuided Between my three Daugh- 
ters. Also to Daniel Louett my sonne in Law I giue my Best Coate, in 
Witnesse whereof | haue sett to my hand this 27%» of the third Month 
called May 1662. ‘ 
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I, Edward Ellis by god’s helpe shall pay these Legacies, without Fraud 
or guile at or before twelue months after ye Death of my Father in Lawe, 
Robert iall and Robert Walker, Ouer eers. 
Robert + Blott. 


Witnesse, Robert Saunderson 
Alexander Baker. 


Boston y® 27h of March 1665. Whereas since the time specified in 
my will on the other side I haue through gods Fauor & patience liued to 
expend the Corne of several Kinds then giuen by Legacye, my will is 
therefore that the aforesaid Legacies so far as Related to the Corn, Do 
Cease and Determine. Also my will is that Daniel Louetts eldest sonne 
have a remnant of Clothe, that I haue by mee, besides that Cloth before 
mentioned. And further my will is that sicknesse & Funeral charges be 
paid for out of my Houshold stuffe, and the Rest to bee as before is said 
to bee Diuided. Lastly my will is that whereas I haue giuen my house 
and Ground unto my sonne Ellis, my meaning & will is herein only this, 
that it is for the good & Benefit of my Dau. Sara & the children of my 
sonne Ellis by her During their Liues or the suruiver of them; but my 
meaning is not that it shall at all goe from him otherwise then for their 
Benefitt, & thereby of him in them. [ also make my sonne & dau. Ellis 
Executot of this my whole will & heer unto put my hand being through 
Fauour of competent understanding & memorye. 


Witnesse herunto The marke of R Robert Blott. 
John Hull, Alexander Baker. 
Feb. 2, 1665. Mr. Jn° Hull, Robert Saunderson & Alexander Baker 
Deposed. [Liber i. fol. 460.] 
Inventory of the estate taken Aug. 22, 1665, by Alexander Baker, 
William Parson, Theophilus Frarye. [Liber 4, fol. 257.] 
1 Feb. 1665 Edward Ellis deposed. 


Peter Hussarp.—S8th June 1665. I, Peter Hubberd now resident in 
the Island of Barbadoes, Marriner, being sick of Body, but of sound and 
perfect minde and memorye, Doe make this my Last will * * * * 
Debts to be paid. Unto my wife, Susanna Hubberd, and to her heires, 
foreuer, all yt parcell of Land, Conteining by estimation 100 Acres, Ly- 
ing in Hingham, near Coad Pond in New England, we was formerly 
giuen mee by my Father, Cap‘. Joshuah Hubbard. Unto my said wife, 
my House and ground in Boston. In case my said wife should be with 
Childe and the said Child should liue to yeares of understanding, then my 
minde is, that from & after the Decease of my said Wife Susanna, the 
the said Childe shall have and enjoy my said house and Ground in Bos- 
ton aforesaid to him or her & his or her heires foreuer. Unto my said 
wife, the remaining part of iny estate, both Reall and personall, as also 
all my Debts, Horses, Mares, Catle, houshold stuffe, goods & chattells, 
my debts, Legacyes & Funerall expenses being First paid. And my 
further will is, that my wife haue and enjoye all such part & portion of 
Estate as shall fall to mee out of my Father's estate. I appoint my wife 
Executrix of this my Last Will, and my Father Caps. Joshua Hubberd, 
of Hingham, Ensighne John Hull, of Boston, and my Brother, Jacod 
Elliot, to be Executors in Truste of this my Will, Desyring them, as they 
will Answer the same before the Judgment seat of Almighty God, to see 
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this my Last will and Testament performed, according to the true mean- 
ing thereof, as before is Declared. I Likewise Desyre my said wife in 
consideration of the Care & paines which my Execvtors may have & 
take upon them in her Behalfe, to giue unto each of them & the rest of 
my Friends and kindred such seuerall Legacyes and summes of Money 
in Remembrance of my Loue as shee, in her Discretion, shall thinke fitt 
and Conuenient. Peter Hubberd. 
In presence of Nath. Hathorne, Nathan Rainsford, 
Beniman Bram. 


Nathan Ransford, aged 24 yeares or thereabouts, sworne, saith that he 
being in the Barbadoes, in the Beginning of June last, uisiting Peter 
Hubberd, Late of Boston, then Lying sicke there, he heard ye s¢ Peter 
Hubberd Desire Edward Hunt, of said Barbadoes, to write his will, for 
he sayd | Know I shall Dye ; & when the st Hunt had writt three or foure 
Lynes from him he caused him to read it to Him, and so did till all was writ- 
ten & reade ouer, and then Caused ye st Hunt to read ouer all the whole, 
which he Liked, & Declared that that was his will, Desiring him to get it 
fairly transcribed, & when hee Did this, hee was in his good & perfect 
understanding to the Deponents best Knowledge & Discretion, only adds 
that two Dayes after, when it was brought to the said Peter Hubberd, 
Fairly written ; & hee desired to sighne & seale the same. Hee was then 
present, being not aboue twenty foure houres before his Death, & saw him 
sighne & seale the same, but did not Judge him at yt. Instant to bee 
Composmentis. 

Sworne by the s¢. Nathan Rainsford, 21* Nouember, 1665. 

Edward Rawson Recorder. 


Nathaniel Hathorne, aged twenty sixe yeares, & Benja. Bran, aged 
25yeares or thereabouts, Deposed, that hauing subscribed y'. names to 
the fourth sheete of paper which the Late Peter Hubbard Did sighne & 
seale as his Last will, They were present & did so doe, but at that Instant 
they Judged him not to be Compos Mentis. Taken upon Oath ye 21" Nou- 
ember 1665. Edward Rawson Recorder. 


May it please the Honoured Court, wee, whose names are underwritten, 
Doe humblye Conceiue that the written will of the Late Peter Hubberd, 
which was brought from Barbadoes, was the true mind and will of the 
said Peter. First, because it is testified by one that was present with 
him in his Sicknesse, that when he was in good memory and understand- 
ing he Desired that his will might be written, & did Dictate to y¢ scriuener 
what he should write, & Caused the seueral sentences therein tv be read 
to him, w® he did owne & expresse that it was his will, and although 
through the uiolence of his Disease, infirmitie so farr prevailed on him, 
that at that time, when hee Did sighne & seale the same, hee was not 
thought to be Compos mentis, yet we are perswaded to beleiue that it was 
his Reall Will, because there is particular mention of such things as wee 
suppose none there but himselfe knew of. And the substance of the 
written will is the same with wt he had before expressed to us. 

These Deponents say, that the Late Peter Hubberd, at his going away 
to Barbadoes, he Desired us to take:notice that if god should take him 
away by Death that he should not haue time to write his will. His will 
was that his wife, Susanna Hubberd, should enjoy all that estate he had 
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in this world, or that should bee Coming to him from his Father, Cap:. 
Joshua Hubberd. To the truth of this expressed, as spoken to us by the 
abouesaid Peter Hubbard, wee are readye to be Deposed if the honoured 
Court shall see cause. John Hull 
January 31, 1665. Jacob Elliot 
Theoph. Frayre. 

Jacob Elliot & Theophilus Frayre deposed from the beginning of the 
Interlyne (These Deponents oe) Edward Rawson Recorder. 

_ allowed and approved of by the Court. } 

nventory of the Estate taken by John Thaxter, Thomas Linkhorne. 
Amt. £197 08. 

Susanna Hubbert, Relict of the Late Peter Hubberd, deposed, 27h 
Aprill 1666. 

Ratrx Roote.—The Deposition of Jacob Elliot, aged 33 years or there- 
abouts, testifieth & saith, that I, being sent for by Ralph Roote, a few 
Dayes before his Death, in February Last, 1 went to him & Goodman 
Salter was with him, & he Did Desyre both of us to take notice that Con- 
sidering he had binn Long weake and had experience of the Loue Care 
& Charge of his sonne & Daughter Balston, with whom he liued, there- 
fore, this was his will for the Dispose of his Estate, to giue unto them his .« 
sonne & Daughter Balston, all that was his, excepting ten shillings to his 
Daughter Jeanne Buttell, and five shillings to his Daughter at Linn, & the 
Rest whatsoever to his sonne, & Daughter Balston. Taken upon Oath 
before the Gouernour & Major Generall & Recorder the 29% of March 
1666, as Attests Edward Rawson Recorder. 

Power of Administration to the Estate of Ralph Roote, is graunted to 
James Balston, to performe this nuncupative will as neer as may be. 

Edward Rawson Recorder. 

Inventory of the Estate of Ralph Roote, Deceased, taken 27: 1 m° 
1666, by Jacob Elliott, Theophilus Frayre. Amt £21-19-6. March 
29, 1666. James Balston deposed to the estate of his Late Father in 
Lawe, Ralph Roote. 


Jane Woopcock, widow, declare this to be my Last will. As for those 
temporall goods that God hath bestowed upon me, my minde is, that my 
sonne, W. Dey, shall be possessed of them, and in Case he bee dead, 
my will is that his heires bee possessed of them, & in Case in fiue yeares 
there be no newes Concerning him, neither by Letter nor Coming, then 
my mind and will is, that my Execut™ & Ouerseers shall haue it. I ap- 
point my Friend, John Cleuerly, of Braintree, in the County of Suffolke, 
in New England, to be my Execut'. & Richard Barnam & Joseph Webb, 
of Boston, in the same County, to be Querseers. 

16th March 1665-6. Jane x Woodcock. 


I giue one shilling to Richard Brook. 
Sighned, sealed, in the presence of us, 
William Read, Franers Franersco. 
8th May 1666. William Read, Deposed. 











Henry Surimpton.*—I, Henry Shrimpton, Brasier, of Boston, weake 
in Body, but in perfect memory & understanding, declare this to be my 





sien See an extended account of the Shrimpton family in Sumner’s History of East 
oston 
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Last Will. My Just debts both in Old England & and New, & funerall 
Charges be first Discharged. My Will is, that my Cousinne, Mary 
Shrimpton daughter of my Late Brother Edward Shrimpton, De- 
ceased, be paid the remainder of her portion according to her Father’s 
will, with Interest at sixe in the Hundred. My Will is, that the two 
thousand pound given by my fore mentioned Brother, Ed». Shrimp- 
tons [to his] fiue youngest Children, that is to say, Ebenezer, Epafras, 
Silas, Elisabeth § Lidya Shrigpton, be put out to Interest, and gooa Se- 
curity taken for it, and they to be allowed for their Maintenance out of 
the produce of it according to Contract with my Sister, their Mother. To 
my wife, Mary Shrimpton, £40 p'. an, in New England Mony, yearly, 
during her Life. I haue freely allowed her all the Estate she had before 
shee was my Wife, the we she haue had the Disposall of untill this 
Day, whither it bee Houses or Lands, goods or Chattels; neither do I 
allow any of my heires to Molest her in any part therof. To my sonne 
Samuell Shrimpton, £500 & my now Dwelling House, & all the outhouses 
& woodyeards belong{ing] therunto, together with all my tools for pew- 
ter & Brasse, with my Warehouse situated in the Lane below the House 
of Capt. James Oliuer ; also, I giue him my pasture in the Northe End of 
the town, Scituated Between Goodman Bennet §& Goodman Bernard, to 
him and his heires foreuer. But in Case he shall dye without heires, then 
the s* Dwelling house with warehouse & pasture are to be sold & equally 
Diuided between my four Daughters, Sarah Shrimpton, Abigail, Bethiah 
§ Elisabeth Shrimpton, or as many of them that shall suruive with their 
heires, for I haue giuen my sonne, Samuel Shrimpton, already £500, with 
Household stuffe, since he haue been Marryed, web is the Reason yt I 
giue him no more in this my Will. I farther will that my sonne, Samuell, 
shall haue £1000, wherby he may be Enabled to pay the forty pounds a 
year that 1 haue giuen to my Wife, to be paid her During her Life, after 
which, my Sonne, Samuell, shall enjoy the whole thousand pounds to 
himselfe & his heires; but, in Case hee be dead & without heires, then 
the thousand pounds shall bee equally Divided between his four sisters & 
their heires that doth suruive ; I mean, all the heires of one of the Sisters 
shall haue but the part of one of the sisters. I giue to my four Daugh- 
ters, £1000 apiece, for their portion to be Disposed of & Improved at the 
Discretion of my Ourseers, vntill they come to the age of 20 yeares or 
their Day of Marriage. I giue unto my dau. Sarah Shrimpton, the House 
Called formerly the states armes, with all the outhouses, yards stabls & all 
the priuiledges belong[ing] therunto, to her and her heires foreuer ; but, 
in case shee Dye without Heires, then it shall be sold & Diuided equally 
between the Brothers & Sisters & their heires that shall suruiue. To my 
dau. Abigail Shrimpton, my Garden & Garden house & all the appurten- 
ances, & £300 to build a House. To my dau. Bethiah Shrimpton, £400, 
to buy her a peice of ground & to build her a House. [To his dau. 
Elisabeth, the same as to Bethiah. Provision is made in regard to all his 
dau™ that if either dye without heires their property shall be sold and 
equally divided between the brother & sisters & and their heires that shall 
suruiue.] In case either of my dau™ marry Contrary to the good Lik- 
ing of my Ouerseers, then [ Impower them to Distribute the aforesaid 
£1000, giuen for her portion to the Rest of my Children, then Liuing, 
equally to be diuided. But this power shall not reach to Deprive any of 
them of their Interest in their Executrixshippe, or of any other Legacies, 
the weh [ shall further giue unto them in this my Last will. I further 
giue unto my 4 dau” all my Household goods, to be equally Diuided 
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among them, or to as many of them as shall bee aliue at my Death. I 
appoint my 5 children, Executor & executrixes of this my Last will, & 
giue unto them equally to be Diuided between them all the ouerplus of 
my Estate after all Debts & Legacies shall bee paid; & in Case any shall 
be dead afore they come to the age of 21 yeares or be Marryed, then the 
share of the Deceased shall be equally Diuided among those that suruiue. 
I give to my sister, Elizabeth Shrimpton, wife to my Brother, Edward 
Shrimpton, Deceased, £10, as also to the seven Children of my late 
Brother, Edward Shrimpton (that is to say, Jonathan Shrimpton, Mary 
Shrimpton, Ebenezer, Epafras, Silas, Elisabeth § Lydya Shrimpton, 
£10 apiece, all to be paid heer, in New England money ; & my Desyre 
is, that if there shall appear any error or mistake in y¢ accompts of my 
aforsd, sister or her Children, that it may bee made good unto them. I[ 
giue to the Church of Boston, wherof I am a méber, £50 in money or 
goods at Money price ; & to the town of Boston, £50 in the like pay, 
prouided that they will giue leaue that I may be buried in the tombe 
wherin my former wife, Ellenor Shrimpton, was buried, otherwise | 
gue nothing. To my Bro. & Sister Fletcher, £20 apiece, & to Mr. Jn° 

ilson, pastor, now of y® church of Boston, £10, if hee bee then a Liue, 
also, | giue to Mr. Powell, ruling Elder of the other Church, £10, if he 
be then Living. To my Seruant, Mary East, if then liuing with me, 
£10, as also to her sister, Elisabeth, £5; to my servant. W™ Mumford, 
£5 ; [that sum to each, if then living with him.) To my Seruant, Crechly, 
50 shillings. I giue to the Society of Christians that doth now Meet at 
Nodles Island, of w* is Gold & Osborn, and the rest, ten pound asa 
token of my Loue, as also £5, apiece, to my Friends, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Scott, & M”. Sandys, Widowes, as also to Sister Blanchet, widow, £5. 
In case it shall fall out that my estate shall be lesiied by the prouidence 
of God, either by fire, or by any Disaster at Sea, and therby shall not 
reach to the full performance of this my will, then my Will is, that euery 
Legacye Contained therin shall be abated accordingly. I Request & 
appoint my Louing Brother, Edw. Fletcher, Mr. Hezekiah Usher, and 
Mr Thomas Lake, with Mr. Peter Oliwer, to be Ouerseers of this my 
Last will & testament, and do Intreat them to take the Care of my chil- 
dren & of their estates, and to Improve them for y* Best advantage, as 
also that they Dispose of my Children for their Education either 
to their Aunt Fletcher or some other godly Family, where they may bee 
Brought vp in the fear of the Lord; & I also desyre their assistance in 
all other Matters that are concerning this my will, & doe give them as 
a token of my Loue, £20 apiece, to be pd. in Money or goods at Money 
price, within one year after my Decease, and do giue them as full & 
ample power in all things as any Ouerseers by Law Canne be Capable 
of. Witnesse my Hand & Seal, 17th 5™ 1666. Henry Shrimpton. 

Witnesse Jn° Alcocke, Edmond Eddenden, Thomas Bumstead. 

Augt 4, 1666. Edmond Eddenden & Tho. Bumstead, deposed. 

Inventory of the estate taken 24th July 1666 [Lib. v. fol. 15, sixteen 
pages, | by Anthony Stoddard, William Dauis, Thomas Bumstead. 
Amt. £11979 2 43. Estate indebted, £5743 19 7. Funeral charges, 
£134 5s. 6d. 

6th Feb. 1666. Mr. Samuel Shrimpton deposed to his father’s inven- 


tory. 
( To be Continued. ) 
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SKETCH OF THE CHIPMAN FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Rev. R. Manning Curpman, of Wolcottville, Ct.] 


The surname Chipman is of local origination ; Cyppanhamme, in Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ; Chepeham, Chipeham, etc., in Dooms- 
day Book. * Chipham or Chipenham’ and ‘ Chippenham,’ is in co. Wilts.; 
* Chippenham,’ in co. Bucks.; and ‘ Chippenham,’ in co. Camb., England. 
The term purports market-town, emporium. 

WILuieLMus DE CaipenHAM, (William Chipman,) was chief of the 
“jurors,” in modern phrase was Chairman of the Board of Commission- 
ers, who took the “ survey,” or census and inventory, of the very exten- 
sive and opulent Monastery of Ely, England, the registry of which is 
now among the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British Museum, marked 
Tiberias A. VI., and in the printed copy of the Doomsday Book, forms a 
part of Vol. II., viz., the Inquisitio Eliensis. From that epoch, A.D. 
1085, this family, thus territorially surnamed, has continued. 

See ‘ Chipenham or Chipnam,’ ‘ Chippenham or Chipman,’ and ‘ Chip- 
man,” with various armorial bearings, in Burke’s General Armory. The 
armorial bearings, as transmitted through the early generations in this 
country, are of that branch of the general family which by heraldic vis- 
itations is recorded as of Bristol, England. 

A synopsis of the Chipman Family in America is here given. 

1. Thomas Chipman, allied to and escheated by * Christopher Derby, 
gentleman,’ of Dorchester, in Dorsetshire, Eng., owned property in 
Whitchurch of Marshwood Vale, co. Dors., and died in Bryan’s-Piddle, 
co. Dors., Eng. (Of this, see more fully in N. E. H. G. Reg., vol. iv, 
No. |, p. 22.) His only son was: 

2. John Chipman, born 1613-14, who came to Boston, Ms., in 1631 ; 
married Hope Howland, a daughter of Mr. John Howland and of his wife 
Elizabeth, who, with said John Howland and her parents Mr. John Tillie 
and his wife, was landed on the famed Rock at Plymouth, Ms., in 1620. 
Mr. Chipman first lived at Yarmouth, Ms., where his first child was born, 
24 June, 1647 ; afterward at Barnstable (Marshes, now West Barnstable), 
Ms., where were born his eleven other children. He was often a Select- 
man, a Deputy, (Representative,) and otherwise in public service. He 
was a Ruling-Elder in the Congregational Church of said Barnstable ; 
(which was originally formed in London, Eng., 1602, and of which the 
part that remained in England is still the Southwark Church in that city.) 
He died at his younger son’s or at his second wife’s house, in Sandwich, 
Ms., 7 April, 1708. His first wife, the mother of all his children, having 
not long survived her father, deceased 8 Jan. 1683-84. At least five of 
his daughters were married. By two sons, his eldest and only other son 
having died in infancy, have descended from him several thousand per- 
sons, including all ; two thousand are in due order registered, who on this 
continent hear his surname. 

3. (A.) Samuel Chipman, born 15 April, 1661, succeeded to the pa- 
ternal estate in Barnstable, Ms., which, never conveyed otherwise than by 
inheritance in the male line of descent, his descendant of the fifth gen- 
eration, Mr. William Chipman, now occupies. Said Samuel Chipman 
was a Deacon in the Church of (West) Barnstable. He married, 27 Dec. 
1686, Sarah Cob, a daughter of Henry Cob, of Plymouth, &c., and niece 
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of Thomas Hinckley, the last Governor of Plymouth Colony. The eldest 
child of said Samuel was Thomas Chipman, of Groton, Ct., and Salis- 
bury, Ct., who, in the latter place a Deacon of the Cong. Church, died, 
Chief Judge of the Litchfield County Court, 5 Aug., 1752. Grandsons to 
said Thomas were Nathaniel Chipman, LL. D., the first U. S. Senator 
and a Chief Justice of Vermont, and Daniel Chipman, LL. D., recentl 
deceased, Member of Congress from Vermont, Professor of Law in Mid. 
dlebury College ; the oldest and the youngest, these of six brothers distin- 
guished as public men. The third child and son of said Samuel was John 
Chipman, born 16 Feb., 1690-91, graduated at Harv. Col., 1711, pastor 
in Beverly, Ms., from 1715 to 1775, who, by his first wife Rebecca, 
daughter of Doct. Robert Hale and grand-daughter of Rev. John Hale, both 
of Beverly, Ms., had fifteen children, three of whom were : John Chip- 
man, Esq., of Marblehead, Ms., barrister, whose daughter Elizabeth was 
the wife of Hon. William Gray, of Salem and Boston, Lt. Gov. of Mas- 
sachusetts, and whose son Hon. Ward Chipman, Sen., deceased, Presi- 
dent of New Brunswick, 1824, was the father of Hon. Ward Chipman, 
Jr., LL. D., lately deceased, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that 
Province: Capt. Samuel Chipman, of Salem, Ms., a great-grandfather of 
the writer of this sketch: Joseph Chipman, of Beverly, Ms., whose 
widow, lately deceased there, left two, his only children, who now are not 
past middle age. The tenth and youngest child of Samuel Chipman, the 
first above mentioned, was Barnabas Chipman; deceased, a tnt in 
the Church at (West) Barnstable, Ms., 1758-59 ; grandfather of the late 
Gen. Timothy Fuller Chipman, of Shoreham, Vt., whose son, now resi- 
dent there, is Hon. Isaac Chipman. 

3. (B.) John Chipman, born 3 March, 1669-70, married (1) Mary, 
daughter of Capt. [Steven?] Skiffe, of Sandwich, Ms.; (2) Elizabeth, 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Handley, she having previously been widow 
Pope and widow Russell ; (3) ‘** Hookey ” [probably Hoxie, of Dart- 
mouth, Ms.] Said John Chipman resided at Sandwich, Ms., a Represen- 
tative thence to the General Court of Massachusetts, in 1719; in Chil- 
mark, Ms., there a Justice of the “ Court of Common Pleas,” in 1722; 
and in Newport, R. I., where, First of the Court of Assistants, he died 
4 Jan., 1756. The fourth son and sixth child of said John Chipman was 
Perez, who died in’ Sussex co., Del., 1780-81, ancestor of the Chipmans 
of that State, and through his son “ Paris” [Perez, Jr.], of the Chipmans 
in North Carolina, and most of those in the Southwestern States. The 
sixth and youngest son, the eleventh and youngest child but one of said 
John Chipman, his second wife’s elder child, was Handley Chipman, Esq., 
who removed from Newport, R. I., to Cornwallis, N. S., in 1761. He 
married (1) Jane, daughter of Col. John Allen, of Martha’s Vineyard, 
and of his wife Mrs. Margaret Allen, whose father was the patriarch, Rev. 
William Homes, of Chilmark, Ms.; (2) Nancy, daughter of (an emigrant 
to N.S. from Ct.,) Stephen Post. Holding the office of Judge of Pro- 
bate, said Handley Chipman died 27 May, 1799. Of his eight children 
by his first wife, the oldest, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of William Dexter, of 
Providence, R. I., died 9 Feb. 1764 ; the next in age, Mrs. Margaret, wife 
of Richard Bacon, of Providence, R. I., died “ a few days before her 
father emigrated to N. S.,” 7 May, 1761. Of his six children 
by his second wife, the fourth was Capt. Zachariah Chipman, born 
20 March, 1779, d. July, 1860; the fifth is Hon. Major Chipman, 
born 4 Dec. 1780, still resident in Lawrencetown, N. S.; the sixth was 
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Stephen Chipman, Esq., born 28 June, 1784, who, dying in Annapolis, 
N. 8., 5 May, 1849, left a daughter, born 24 July, 1848, whose youngest 
brother, the next to herself in age, was born 9 Aug. 1809, and whose 
cousin-german, Rev. William Chipman, of Pleasant Valley, Cornwallis, 
N. S., was born 29 Nov. 1781, and is the father of twenty-one children, 
seven daughters, fourteen sons, of which, besides the late lamented Prof. 
Isaac Chipman, of Acadia College, N. S., was Doct. Joseph Chipman, of 
Pictou, N. S., born 28 Dec. 1803, deceased (by a casualty) 25 Jan. 
1839, and is Homes Chipman, born 22 Dec. 1850. 

Since the older sons of Judge Handley Chipman went with him to 
Nova Scotia some fifteen years previously to the beginning of the Ameri- 
can revolutionary war, and since all persons named Chipman resident 
there were or are his posterity, it is obvious that none of this surname 
in that Province are correctly enumerated as “ American Loyalists.” 
The elder Hon. Ward Chipman, who at his death was President of the 
Province of New Brunswick, was the only person, thus surnamed, who 
became a Loyalist Refugee. 

In the list of individuals presented above, will have been noticed in- 
stances of vigorous longevity. These cases will become more apparent, 
it may be, by the inquiries following :— 

Except the one above specified, what child twelve years old is able to 
say with truth, “ The parents of my father’s great-grandfather came to 
America in the Mayflower, with John Carver and his company.” Ex- 
cept her uncle above specified, what person now survives who can truth- 
fully affirm : ‘“* Two great grand-parents of my father, were among those 
who in 1620 landed on Plymouth Rock ;” and, “ My great-grandfather 
lived more than two hundred and forty-six years ago;” and, “ Of my 
father’s uncle’s son there lives a great-grandson’s grandson’s child with 
whom I may chat to-day.” Is there a second instance of a New England 
emigrant-ancestor born earlier than 1615, whose descendants, contempo- 
raries in 1860, embrace the fourth and the ninth with the intermediate 
generations, and bear the same surname which he bore? 





SHetpon Famiry.—Rev. H O. Sheldon of Sidney, O., is revising, after a tour of 
seven months, his Genealogy of the Sheldon Family, for a new Edition. He aims to 
have all the descendants from Isaac, John, and William, who emigrated, both male and 
female branches. He is particularly desirous, and will be grateful to obtain the names 
and residences, with year of birth and death, and names of their companions (if mar- 
ried) of the following :— 


Judah Hutchinson, who m. Mary Bridgeman, b. 1672, d. 1748. 
Samuel Parsons, who m. Mary Sheldon, b. 1690. 

John Chapin, who m. Sarah Bridgeman, who was b. 1682. 
Hezekiah Root, who m. Martha Bridgeman, b. 1690. 

— Bancroft, of Westficld, Mass., m. Hannah Bridgeman, b. 1693. 
Luke Noble, m. Ruth Wright, b. 1687. 

Samuel Phelps, m. Mary Edwards, b. 1686. 

John Wait, m. Esther Edwards, b. *691. 

Thomas Star, m Hannah Edwards, b. 1703. 

Samuel Dwight, m. Mary Lyman, b. 1695. 

John Morgan, m. Hannah Chapin, b. 1690. 

John Horton, m. Mary Chapin, b. 1705. 

Ezra Day, m. —— (dau. of Wm. Sheldon,) b. ab. 1762, in R. I. 
Elisha Chapin, b. 1707. He was a Capt. in an Indian War. 


6 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Acts of the Commissioners of the United Colonies of New England. 
Edited by Davin Puusirer. Vol. I., 1643—1651. Boston: 1859. 
Folio. pp. xvii: 237. Vol. II., 1653—1679. Boston: 1860. pp. 
x: 492. 


The best means of mutual intercourse between free states and of mutual protection 
of their common interests, has been the study of statesmen in all times. There is no 
record of the earliest meetings of the federal Congress in the village of Anthela, where 
the Amphictyonic League held its councils; and from that period, which lies back of 
authentic annals, down to the present time, history presents no more instructive or in- 
teresting subject of inquiry than the rise and ruin of the many attempts to confederate 
free communities in amity and safety. 

In less than twenty years after the organization of the democratic government in the 
cabin of the Mayflower the four New England colonies felt the necessity of a “ confed- 
eration,” and “in anno 1638, there was a meeting at Cambridg about it, but some 
things being then propounded inconvenient for the lesser colonies, that conference ended 
without fruit, nd the foure jurisdictions, though knit together in affections, stood in 
reference to one another loose and free from any express covenant or combination till” 
1643, when the union or confederation was formed, whose records fill the magnificent 
volumes named above, now published by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, under 
the able and faithful supervision of Mr. Pulsifer. These two volumes of our Records 
may, with truth, be said to be “edited.” There is no sham about it. Before the or- 
ganization of any State Historical Society, Mr. Ebenezer Hazard began the preservation 
of American state papers, and authentic historical documents. In 1792 he published the 
first quarto volume of his “ Historical Collections,” at Philadelphia, and in 1794 the 
second volume of the series appeared. From that time the name of Hazard has been 
a familiar authority in works of American history. The student of this day, in the 
now deep and general interest in historical learning, will not fail to do honor to the 
memory and services of this distinguished pioneer, who then stood almost “ soli 
and alone,” in his devotion to these pursuits, the value of which was appreciated mu 


in the same one that the impertinent questions of the census-taker now are by the 
a 


simple-minded dame, who wonders what can be the use of such inquiries. 

r. Hazard gratefully acknowledged the ‘“‘ approbation and patronage of Congress,” 
though their favors were small, and hoped that by “laying a foundation he might 
induce others to prosecute the work.” The second volume of his “ Collections” con- 
tains the first printed copy of these records of the confederation, and a comparison of 
his text with that of Mr. Pulsifer’s volumes excites admiration at his remarkable gen- 
eral fidelity to the original: yet Mr. Pulsifer’s perfect familiarity with early writing en- 
ables him to read the sometimes very perplexing ae of the manuscript records, 
and has now secured a literal copy, one which ma quoted with absolute safety. 

The history of the confederacy is briefly but clearly set forth in the Editor’s preface, 
and we can heartily commend his diligence, judgment and trustworthiness, manifest in 
these volumes. 

With what satisfaction, if not enthusiasm, would the venerable Hazard behold the 
labors of his successors, Brodhead, O’Callaghan, Trumbull, Hoadly, Bartlett, and the 
editor of these volumes,* and the wise liberality of the States in opening to the world 
their rich archives, showing the rise and progress of free institutions. +e 


History of the Town of Gloucester, Cape Ann, including the Town of 
Rockport [Massachusetts.| By Joun J. Basson. Gloucester: Pub- 
lished by Proctor, Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 610. 


It has been a good while known that Mr. Babson was engaged on a history of Glou- 
cester, and all those acquainted with him anticipated seeing a work, not only creditable 





* But what would the venerable Hazard have said, had he witnessed what we have 
had evidence of, namely, the destruction of several cart-loads of his “ Collections,” 
by those Philadelphians into whose hands they happened to fall after his death! And 
had he stood in a Philadelphia book-store by the side of the editor of this periodical, 
thirty-one years ago, he might have seen him purchase copies of his Historical Collec- 
tions for twenty-five cents a volume!! At this day ten dollars a volume or twenty 
dollars a set is not considered beyond their value.—Epiror. 
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to himself, but highly so to our already creditable local history; and we now take plea- 
sure in making a permanent record of Mr. Babson’s entire success in the work before 
us 


There is, accompanying Mr. Babson’s volume, a fine map of the section of country 
of which the history is given ; and he has also given us an Index to his work, so impor- 
tant to all books of reference. As local histories are valuable, chiefly for reference, 
such works without good indexes are almost valueless to many. 

It may be pretty safely asserted that the principal importance of local histories lies in 
the ape yen materials contained in them, and that to this cause is owing the mul- 
tiplicity of them within veg ope f a few years. Indeed the call for such works at 
the office of the Register, being very considerable, is almost entirely owing to the 
family a in them ; and the demand for them is in proportion to that kind 
of matter. e would therefore s t to all persons engaged in the preparation of 
local histories, to look well to that department of their labors. Some persons will 
doubtless expect to find more family history in Mr. Babson’s work than he has thought 
it prudent to give; but Mr. Babson has given us a good deal, and probably thought a 
separate work on the Cape Ann genealogies could only satisfy inquirers into that 
branch of his subject. 


Result of some Researches among the British Archives for information 
relative to the Founders of New England ; made in the years 1858, 
1859 and 1860. Originally collected for and published in the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, and now corrected and 
enlarged. By Samve. G. Drake, late President of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society. Boston: 1860. 4to. pp. 131. 


In the book before us, Mr. Drake has given us what has long been a desideratum with 
genealogists, a copy of every list of passengers for New England in the seventeenth 
century, that could be found in England or America, except the well-known lists of the 
first comers to Plymouth. He has been very careful in copying these lists from the 
original manuscripts, so that their accuracy may be relied on. He has also added a 
large number of lists of passengers for the British West Indies and some for Virginia, 
—a part of whom no doubt afterwards came to New England. Some we know did. 
Four separate indexes—of passengers, of other persons, of places and of ships—are 

iven, rendering it very easy to consult the work for any of the purposes for which it is 


esigned. 

The book has been printed in a superior manner by Messrs. Henry W. Dutton & 
Son, and embellished with portraits of those early American navi Sir Francis 
Drake and Capt. John Smith ; and with a “‘ Map of New England” in 1625,—ea fac 
simile of one in “Pvrchas his Pilgrimes” printed that year,—showing, as Mr. Drake 
remarks, “these parts of America as they were represented to our fathers at the period 
of their emigration.” 

Much information relative to the British records that will interest those who desire to 
trace their ancestry in the mother country, is given, besides other matter of an histori- 
cal character. The Commission to Archbishop Laud and other, for governing New 
England, dated 1634, and Sir Ferdinando Gorges’s Commission as Governor of New 
England in 1637, are given in full. Some new matter relative to the pedigree of Sir 
Fernando will also be found here. 

The work is dedicated to John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, R. I., one of the Vice 
Presidents of the N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society, ‘as a tribute justly due for his 
interest in, and encouragement of, the objects of that Society.” 

Only a small edition of the work has been published, we learn, and it will probably 
soon become difficult to obtain copies.— Transcript Sup., 1st Dec., 1860. 


Genealogical History of the Redfield Family in the United States. By 
Joun Howarp Revrietp. Being a Revision and Extension of the 
Genealogical Tables, compiled in 1839, by Wittiam C. Repriexp. 
Albany : New York: 1860. pp. 337. 


This work, we have no hesitation in believing, was originally undertaken, and after 
wards continued, by the Messrs. Redfield, for the love of the subject, and for the satis- 
faction which the knowledge obtained in its pursuit afforded. The work is well indexed, 
and the arrangement of the whole clear and methodical. One very attractive feature 
< te volume is the great number of finely engraved portraits which are interspersed 

ughout it. ‘ 


ay 
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In preparing genealogical works, brevity is very important, and yet abbreviations 
beyond certain established limits are vexatious, and often intolerable. The abbrevia- 
tions employed in Mr. Redfield’s work are oye ; but he might have saved a large 
amount of typography by dispensing with the too frequent repetition of surnames, 
For example, if John and Mary Clarke have a dozen children, it is all sufficient if we 

ive their baptismal or christian names; for it adds nothing to clearness to write 

larke twelve times in recording the names of those children, when they immediately 
follow the names of their parents. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution: or, Political Sermons of the 
Period of 1776. With an Historical Introduction, Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Jonn Wincate TxHornton, A. M. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1860. 12mo. pp. 537. 


The above work, announced by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, in their trade-list for Jan- 
uary, 1859, and now issued, is an elegant specimen of typography. It will be perused 
with icular interest in these times of political excitement. Mr. Thornton shows 
that the preaching of politics is coeval with our colonization, and that the as has 
always exercised an important influence in our civil affairs. “The Fathers,” he asserts, 
“did not divorce politics and religion, but they denounced the separation as ungodly. 
They prepared for the [Revolutionary] struggle, and went into battle, not as soldiers of 
fortune, but, like Cromwell and the soldiers of the Commonwealth, with the Word of 
God in their hearts, and trusting in him- This was the secret of that moral energy 
which sustained the Republic in its material weakness against superior numbers and 
discipline and all the power of England.” 

Only a selection from the published sermons of the Revolution could of course be 
given in the limits of a single volume ; but in his Introduction and Notes, Mr. Thorn- 
ton has given characteristic extracts from many others. The sermons selected are: 
Rev. Dr. Mayhew’s Sermon, Jan. 30, 1750, the anniversary of the execution of Charles 
L; Rev. Dr. Chauncy’s Thanksgiving Sermon on the Repeal of the Stamp Act, 1766 ; 
Rev. Samuel Cooke’s Election ease, 1770; Rev. William Gordon’s Thanksgiving 
Sermon, 1774; Rev. Dr. Langdon’s Election Sermon, at Watertown, 1775; Rev. 
Samuel West’s Election Sermon, 1776; Rev. Phillips Payson’s Election Sermon, 
1778; Rev. Simeon Howard’s Election Sermon, 1780; and Rev. Dr. Stiles’s Election 
Sermon, 1783, “the United States exalted to Glory and Honor.” 

Mr. Thornton shows great learning and research in the editorial matter, which is 

uite full and satisfactory. The Introduction affords a general survey of the history of 
New England in the relation of the Pulpit to the State ; its origin and progress and its 
results on popular education and enlightenment, especially in the elementary principles 
of free government, and in sound Christian culture. 

An excellent and comprehensive index adds greatly to the value of the work as a 
book of reference. A portrait of Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, “that true lover of 
liberty and Christian patriot,” which forms the frontispiece of the volume, and an en- 

ving of the stamp of 1765, on the title page, “fitly introduce these Sermons of the 
volution.” 


Rehoboth in the Past. An Historical Oration delivered on the Fourth 
of July, 1860. By Sytvanus Cuase Newman, A. M. ... Also, an 
Account of the Proceedings in Seekonk, [The Ancient Rehoboth,] at 
the Celebration of the Day, completing 216 years of its History. 
Pawtucket: 1860. 8vo. pp. 112. 


Mr. Newman has given us a very interesting production in the pages before us. He 
was well qualified for this service, having for many years devoted his time to the inves- 
tigation of the history of Rhode Island and Rhode Island families. In a large Appen- 
dix he has given the proceedings and speeches at the celebration, and accompanied the 
whole by an Index. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 
1860. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 1860. 12mo. pp. 392. 


This is one of the most useful as well as convenient annuals issued in any country. 
Notwithstanding the vast increase of every State in the Union during the thirty years 
of its issue, to say nothing of the new States which have been added, it is still Within a 
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ble and manageable compass. The American Almanac is so well known, that 
any account of its contents is unnecessary. We hope its future issue will not suffer in 
magnitude, or its contents in importance, by the loss of any portion of territory, the 
statistics of which it has thus far comprehended. 





A Historical Discourse, delivered at the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Organization of the Second Congregational Church, Norwich, Conn., 
July 24, 1860. With an Appendix. By Atvan Bonn, D. D. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 64. 


Everything relating to the old town of Norwich is interesting to New England peo- 

le. It was one of the early hives whence have issued swarms of industrious and 
intelligent people. Dr. Bond has long known Norwich, and well knows its history, and 
has turned his knowledge to good account in the Discourse before us. He is a relative of 
the late Henry Bond, M. D., of Philadelphia, and shared with him much of that anti- 
quarian taste which gained for that lamented author an enviable reputation. The 
work is published in fine style in all respects. In the Appendix are statistical matters 
of much interest. 


The New Hampshire Annual Register and United States Calendar, for 
the year 1861. By G. Parxer Lyon. No. XL.—No. XVII. New 
Series. Concord: G. P. Lyon. 1860. 18mo. pp, 168. 


It would be only a repetition to say that this number of the New Hampshire Register 
is fully equal td any of its predecessors. In years not far gone by we used to see pages 
devoted to obituaries of revolutionary soldiers, “lately deceased in New Hampshire.” 
There are none now—all have passed away. 


History of the Council of Nice: A World’s Christian Convention, 
A. D. 325. By Dean Duptey. Boston: 1860. 8vo. pp. 86. 


This Work upon the Nicene Council is one of a good deal of research, and at the 
same time proves the author to be a scholar of varied learning. It will be found a very 
convenient manual for those desirous to investigate the transactions of the early Chris- 
tians. The work is gotten up in a very handsome style. 


The Old Bureau, and other Tales. By D.C. Coteswortuy. Boston: 
1861. 12mo. pp. 408. 


Like the preceding, the Old Bureau is quite out of our line of notice, but we take 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to this series of tales and sketches, be- 
cause they are well and correctly written, and disclose an active and benevolent mind. 


The History of Harwinton, Connecticut. By R. M. Cuipman. Hart- 
ford: 1860. S8vo. pp. 152. 


The learned author of the work before us has most appropriately dedicated it to the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. Harwinton is in the County of Litch- 
field, 23 miles west of Hartford. We may seek in vain for the origin of the name of 
this New England town among the topographies of England, for it is a name manufac- 
tured out of others, namely of Hartford and Windsor; take the first three letters of 
each and add ton to them and you have Har-win-ton. 

Mr. Chipman has brought a good deal of research to bear on his subject, and has 
done a good service to the cause of local history. 


+.<ce >- 


New Locat History.—Dean Dudley, Esq., has made extensive collections of ma- 
terials for a history of Exeter, New Hampshire. He proposes to issue it as soon as 
five hundred subscribers can be obtained at two dollars a ree Such a work is very 
much wanted, and Mr. Dudley’s ability to produce it is well known. 


Querres.—What was the maiden surname of Mary, wife of Joshua Bracket, of 
Greenland village, Portsmouth, who was married about 1690 ? 
Who were the parents or other relatives of Frances Clarke, the second wife of Rev. 
John Rayner ? as she maid or widow before she married Mr. Rayner ? 
H. J. CROSS. 
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DEATHS. 


Bartiert, Enoch, Roxbury, June 25, x. 
81. Mr. B. was one of the pioneer mem- 
bers of the Mass. Horticultural Society, 
(established in 1829) and for many years 
one of its Vice Presidents. The “ Bart- 
lett ” was named in honor of Mr. 
Bartlett, having first been introduced 
from Great Britain into the garden which 
he afterwards purchased. It was then 
thought to be a seedling, and conse- 
quently called the “ Bartlett.” His lands 
and residence were situated near “‘ Rox- 
bury-brook.” 

Bostwick, Joel, Morris, Litchfield Co. Ct. 
29 Sept. 2. 83. His descent from Ar- 
thur twick, who was of Stratford, 
previous to 1650, is as follows :— 


Arthur, d. ——, 1687 = Ist wife 


John, d. ——, 1689 == Mary Brinsmade, 
| b. July 24, 1640. 





| 
John, b. May 4, 1667, == Abigail —. 


John, b. ——, 1689, = Mercy Bushnell. 
m. Jan. 30, 1712, 
d. June 12, 1741. 


Benajah, b. Feb. 8, = Hannah Fiske, 
1718, m. —.1741, | b. Dee. 16, 1723, 
d. Oct. 23, 1776.’ | d. Oct. 27, 1788 


| 

David, b. Aug.3, 1743, = Hannah Hill, 
m. April 5. 1770, b 46 
d. Oct. 4, 1821. 


d. May 23, 1798. 





Joel, b. Feb. 14, 1786, = Nancy Stone, 
m. March 15, 1810, b. Feb 14, 1786, 
d. Sept 29, 1860, d. April 24, 1841. 


J. D. €., JR. 


Cuanpter, Mrs. Elizabeth Arnold, Wood- 
stock, Conn., Sept. 5th, #. 78; dau. of 
Maj. Moses Arnold, late of Woodstock, 
Conn., and widow of Nathan Chandler, 
of Pomfret, Conn. 

She was the last representative of the 
5th generation of the William and Annis 
Chandler family of Roxbury, Mass., and 
her late husband was the youngest branch 
of it in lineal descent, being the younges: 
and 11th child of Peter Chandler, of 
Pomfret, who was youngest and 12th 
child of Capt. Joseph Chandler of Pom- 
fret, who was the youngest and 8th child 
of Deacon John Chandler of Woodstock, 
Conn., who was the youngest and 3rd son 





of William and Annis Chandler of Rox- 
bury, Mass. c. 

Curpman, Capt. Zachariah, Yarmouth, N. 
S., July 1, a. 81. Respected, while liv- 
ing, for well-directed activity, executive 
energy, trustworthiness, integrity; his 
decease is much regretted in the pleasant 
and enterprising town in which his influ- 
ence had long been prominent, and to 
whose prosperity his own had contribu- 
ted. An “‘office-bearer” in the First 
Baptist Church, his works approved him 
as a true Christian. 

The well-marked characteristics of this 
gentleman, though he never was in New 
England, were such as the best of New 
Englanders have borne. While he some 
twelve years since was in vigor, the writer 
of this notice saw him in his own home 
and among his townsmen, and, from his 
domestic habits with his demeanor in so- 
ciety, was led to regard him as almost a 
perfect realization of the ideal which, by 
the intelligent and unprejudiced, is cher- 
ished of the “ Pilgrims ” and the “ Plant- 
ers” of New England. His near degree 
of descent from them gave vividness to 
this impression ; himself being a great- 
grandson of his visitor’s great-grandfath- 
er’s great-grandfather, and his father hav- 
ing been a great-grandson of two of the 
passengers which the Mayflower brought 
to Plymouth, Ms. in 1620. 

Capt. Zachariah Chipman m. 29 Nov. 
1800, Mrs. Abigail, widow of Dea. Jo- 
seph Shaw, of Annapolis, N. S. After 
a life of usefulness and piety, she deceas- 
ed 22 Sept. 1853, a. 78. Her parents, 
— to N. S., were James Brown, 
of Wenham, Ms., and his wifé Mary 
Dodge, of Hamilton, Ms. A son by 
Mrs. Chipman’s previous marriage is 
Hon. Joseph Shaw, lately sheriff of Yar- 
moath Co. N.S. Ofthe six children, three 
daughters and three sons, by her second 
marriage, one is Rev. Homes Chipman, 
pastor of the Baptist Church in North 
Oxford, Ms. 

Capt. Chipman early b interested 
in the preservation of facts which illus- 
trate the character of individuals and the 
relationship of families. An attentive 
correspondent of the writer, the latter is 
indebted to the former for accurate ac- 
counts of those descendants of their com- 
mon emigrant-ancestors who now are 
widely spread as well as numerous in 
Nova Scotia. From facts incidentally 
found by the writer of this, regarding 
kindreds other than his own, he is per- 
suaded that many blanks which New 
England genealogists have thus far sought 
vainly to fill, may be filled by recourse 
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to materials which that Province is able 
to supply. R. M. C. 
Canaan, Abby, Bath, Me., Dec, 17, 1859, 
a. 35, rr demere of Andrew Mansfield and 
of his wife Sarah Mansfield, formerly of 
Salem, Ms., now of Nobleboro’, Me.,) 
the wife and cousin of Eleazar M. Chip- 
man, of Salem, third son of the — 
of the notice next following. 

CurpMan, Elizabeth, Salem, Ms., April’ 8, 
a. 71; wife of Dea. Richard M. Ch ip- 
man, ’(Sen.), of that place, and mother 
of Rev. R. Manning Chipman, (Jr.,) of 
Wolcottville, Ct. Beyond doubt “her 
record is on high,” viz., ‘‘she hath done 
what she could.” She and her sister, 
mentioned in the notice pnts this,— 
children of Robert Gray, formerly of Sa- 
lem and Beverly, Ms., and of his wife 
Mrs. Mary Gray, oldest daughter of 
Capt. Robert Foster, and. his first wife 
Mrs. Mary Foster, the daughter of 
Robert Proctor, of Salem—were, through 
the last named ancestor, descendants of 
John Proctor, one of several persons in 
1692 executed for the alleged crime of 
witchcraft, “ OF WHOM THE WORLD WAS 
NOT WORTHY.’ C. 
Cutter, Enos, Salem, July 14, a. 79, lack- 
ing a few months. He was born in Brook- 
ficld, Mass., Nov. 1, 1781; was adopted 
and educated by his uncle, Rev. Enos 
Hitchcock, of Providence, R. I., formerly 
pastor of the second church in Beverly, 
who was a chaplain in the Revolutionary 
army ; grad. B. U.in 1800. After filling 
the office of Tutor in that college one 
year, he studied law, and was admitted 
to the practice. In company wiih a friend, 
Nicholas Longworth, he settled in Cincin- 
nati. Longworth still lives there, enjoy- 
ing a happy old age. Nearly 52 years 
ago he was married, when Cutier officiat- 
ed as groomsman. In 1807, Mr. C. ac- 
cepted a commission in the United States 
army; was in the staff department in 
1812; was with Genl. Jackson during the 
first Seminole campaign and in the Creek 
war; commanded at military stations on 
Lakes Champlain, Ontario and Superior ; 
resigned his commission on account of ill 
health in 1840; at which time he was 
Colonel of the Fourth Infantry, his friend, 
Zachary Taylor, being Colonel of the 
First. Since 1840, he lived for the most 
part in New Haven, removing a few 
years since to Salem, where he died. 
Dean, Isaac, South Adams, July 17, a. 
79. He was the son of Isaac and Rachel 
(Staples) Dean, of Taunton, where he 
was b. Feb. 12,1781. He emigrated to 
Berkshire County at the age of 14, and 
became an influential man in his section 
of the State. His father, Isaac, was the 
4th gen. from Walter! Deane, (see 

iii, 380,) through Benjamin? and Benj. 
Dean, Rev. Paut, Framiogham, Maszs., 
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of paralysis, Oct. 1, a. 71. He was b. at 
Barnard, Vt., and was a son of Seth 
Dean, whose death is noticed in the Reg. 
vi, 103. In 1808 he was ord. over the 
Universalist Society in Barre, Vt., but 
left soon after ; and was settled, Aug. 19 
1813, as colleague pastor with Rev. John 
Murray, (the father of the modern Uni- 
versalists) over the first Universalist 
Church in Boston, Mass. He sustained 
the pastoral relation to this church till 
April 6, 1823 ; and was sole pastor after 
the death of Rev. Mr. Murray, Sept. 3, 
1815, except from Sept. 12, 1816, to Oct. 
6, 1817, when Rev. Edward Mitchell was 
his colleague. On the 7th of May 1823, 
he was inst. as the first pastor of the 
Central Universalist Church (now the 
Bultinch St. Society), and Nov. 26, 1839, 
received Rev. Frederick T. Gray as col- 
league, when the society became Unita- 
rian in faith. He resigned the pastoral 
care of this church May 3, 1840, and was 
subsequently settled over the Unitarian 
Church at Easton, Mass. 

The Boston Transcript, in noticing his 
death, says :—* Mr. Dean had many gifts 
as a preacher and pastor, and a warm at- 
tachment always existed between him and 
his people. He was an active member of 
the Masonic fraternity for upwards of 
thirty years, and he rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the city as a member of the School 
Committee, and was a most useful and 
public spirited citizen. Hundreds who 
remember his public ministrations, will 
recall his mild benignant face, his mu- 
sical voice, and his admirable manner in 
the pulpit.” 

He published Lectures on Final Resto- 
ration, 1832, 8vo., pp. 190; the Election 
Sermon, 1832, besides numerous occa- 
sional addresses and sermons. 

Dovue.ass, Mrs. Rhoda, Freetown, Aug. 
31, a. 100. She was the 2d w. of Daniel 
Douglass, of Freetown, who died many 

- years ago, leaving no children by her. She 
was the dau. of Ebenezert and Prudence 
Dean, and was b. at Taunton, June 15, 
1760. Her father, Ebenezer,’ was son of 
Ebenezer? and Rachel (Allen), gr. son 
of Benjamin? and Sarah (Williams); arid 
gr. gr. son of Walter! Deane. See Reg. 
iii, 380. On the 15th of June last, Mrs. 
Douglass celebrated, at Assonet village, 
the completion of her 100th year. Her 
sister, Mrs. Rachel Gushee, of Raynham, 
aged 88, was present, 

Fospickx, Sarah Lawrence Woodbury, 
Groton, Nov. 25, a. 41; wife of Rev. 
David Fosdick, Jr, and only child of 
Mrs. Mary Woodbury, whose death is 
noticed on page 90. 

Futver, Charles I., Greenfield, Oct. 26, a 
30. Mr. F. had resided in Greenfield 
about ten years. During that period 
he was connected with the Franklin Co. 
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Bank—five years as clerk, and for the 
last five years as Cashier. For the last 
three years he had been chosen on the 
* Citizens’ Ticket,” as the Elector from 
Greenfield, under the provisions of the will 
of the late Oliver Smith. He leaves a wid- 
ow and an infant son. His funeral was 
attended on Monday, the 29th, from the 
Brick church. During the services the 
stores and shops in the village were 
closed in respect to his memory. By 
strict attention to the duties of his posi- 
tion, and by his exemplary deportment, 
he had gained a high place in the confi- 
dence and esteem of his fellow citizens, 
who unite with the family in mourning 
his early death. 

Gates, Joseph, Washington, D. C., July 
21,2 74. He was born at Sheffield, Eng., 
April 10, 1786 ; came with his father to 
the United States, when only seven years 
of age; obtained his education at the 
University of North Carolina ; became a 
printer at Philadelphia, and in 1807 went 
to Washington as the assistant of Wil- 
liam Harrison Smith, who, in 1800, had 
removed the Independent Gazetteer to that 
city, and changed its name to the National 

ntelligencer, by which cognomen, sixty 
years afterwards, it is so widely known. 
Subsequently, Mr. Gales became a part- 
ner in the concern, and on Mr. Smith’s 
retirement in 1810, he assumed the sole 
proprietorship of that journal, which was 
then published only three times a week. 
In 1812, his wife’s brother, William W. 
Seaton, became his partner, and shortly 
afterwards the National Jntelli was 
issued daily. Mr. Seaton still survives. 
In the war of 1812, Gen. Ross, who com- 
manded the British troops, entered Wash- 
ington after the unfortunate affair of Bla- 
densburg. His first inquiry was not for 
the Capitol, the President’s house, or the 
departments, but for the National Jntelli- 
—— and this was the first estab- 
ishment demolished. There was a short 
cessation, therefore, to the regular publica- 
tion of the paper. With this exception, 
the Intelligencer has been published regu- 
larly for 60 vears. 

Greenoven, William, Boston, Aug. 27, a. 
88 yrs.7ms. He was b. in Wellfleet, Jan. 
6, 1772, came to Boston in 1780, and in 
1784 was apprenticed to Samuel Hall, a 
noted printer and newspaper publisher of 
the period. In 1795, he was one of the 
publishers of the Federal Orrery. In 
1799 ,he made a voyage around the world 
as a seaman, engaged in the sealing 
trade ; returned to Boston, in = —_ 
was subsequently engaged in publishing 
a thames in Haverhill and i Worces- 
ter county, where, in the book printing 
business, he issued an edition of the 
common school Bible, and some other 
books—and undertook to cast stereotype 
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lates. Subsequently, for some years, 
e resided in Washington, but the latter 
years of his life were spent in Boston. 
Harris, Mrs. Ann, Newbu rt, Dec. 22, 
a.99. She was the 10th ch. of Edward‘ 
Tappan of N., was b. May 1, 1761, and 
m. in 1788, Jonathan Harris, whom she 
survived many years. She was 5th gen. 
in descent from Abraham! and Susan- 
nah (Teylor) Toppan of Newbury, (see 
Coffin's Newbury, p. 320,) through Ja- 
cob?, who m. Hannah Sewall, Abraham? 
who m. Esther (Wigglesworth) Sewall, 
(dau. of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, au- 
thor of the Day of Doom,) and Edward‘, 
her father, who m. Sarah Bailey. See 
an account of the celebration of her 98th 
birthday, in the Reg., vol. xiii, p. 284. 
Haskins, Shadrach, Savoy, Mass., Aug. 
10, a. 83. He was son of Elder Nathan 
Haskins, a native of Shutesbury, the first 
settled minister in Savoy, who was or- 
dained in 1789, d. in 1802, a 58. 
PautpinG, James Kirke, Hyde Park, N. 
Y., April 5, #. 81. He was born in 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
Aug. 22,1779; received his early educa- 
tion at a school in Westchester Co., to 
which his family had removed after the 
close of the war, and on becoming of age 
took up his abode in the City of New 
York. He at first resided in the family 
of Mr. William Irving, who had married 
his sister, and was thus led to form an 
intimacy with Washington Irving, a 
brother of his host, and in connection 
with him engaged in the publication of 
“ Salmagundi,” the series of periodical 
essays which have since become so cele- 
brated in the history of American litera- 
ture. The first number of this work was 
issued in January, 1807, and was con- 
tinued: through twenty numbers, for the 
space of one year. In 1809, a second 
series of the work was commenced, en- 
tirely from the hand of Mr. Paulding, 
but it did not succeed so well as the 
former issue. In 1813, he published the 
racy satire entitled “‘ The Diverting His- 
tory of John Bull and Brother Jonathan.” 
r. Paulding continued to send forth 
from time to time, from his teeming 
brain, satires, novels, burlesques, humor- 
ous and other productions, so that his col- 
lected works amount to five and twenty 
volumes, in addition to a great variety of 
anonymous writings in the periodicals of 
the day. In 1835, he published a “ Life 
of Washington” for the use of schools. 
He spent a portion of his time in political 
service; was, in 1815, Secretary to the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, and was 
subsequently for 12 years Navy Agent at 
New York. He was placed at the head 
of the Navy Department on the accession 
of Mr. Van Buren to the Presidency, 
which post he occupied from 1837 to 
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1841, when he retired from public life. 
His last years were spent at his country 
residence at Hyde Park. 

Peate, Rembrandt, Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 
x. 83. He was born on one of the birth 
days of Washington, Feb. 22, 1778 ; was 
son of Charles Wilson Peale, the founder 
of the Philadelphia Museum. The father 
was a distinguished artist. He painted 
a portrait of Washington in 1786. Rem- 
brandt, being at that time a boy eight 
years of age, took a deep interest in the 
subject. He stationed himself behind his 
father’s chair, watching all the move- 
ments of his parent, and of the distin- 
guished personage whose features were 
being delineated on the canvas. The lad 
had a strong and irrepressible desire to 
paint also the portrait of Washing- 
ton. In September, 1795, when only 
19 years of age, his great object was 
realized. He obtained three sittings of 
three hours each from the man he had al- 
most idolized, and from the picture then 
made, he executed ten copies. In 1830, or 
thirty-five vears afterwards, he says, “ the 
image of Washington once more rose to 
engross his mind.” All the portraits, 
busts, medallions, prints, he could find 
were collected together, and from their 
aid, in conjunction with his own recollec- 
tions, he was enabled to draw out and 
present to the world his ideal Washing- 
ton. “ You have it now,” says his father, 
“this is indeed Washington.” The cor- 
rectness of the picture was endorsed by 
Chief Justice Marshall, Judge Washing- 
ton, Bishop White and others. The 
painting was purchased by a special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, for 
two thousand dollars. 

Another celebrated picture by Mr. 
Peale, was the ‘‘ Court of Death,” sug- 
gested by Bishop Porteus’s Poem on 
Death. In 1839, Mr. Peale published a 
small volume called the “ Portfolio of an 
Artist,’ which contains several well- 
written poems from his pen. His lecture, 
on the portraits of Washington, was de- 
livered in several cities of our Union during 
the last winter. This lecture was one of 
peculiar interest, coming, as it did, from 
an octogenarian, one who had seen and 

ersonally known Washington, and who 
had so successfully portrayed his features. 
As might naturally be supposed, it was 
received with great applause. 

Mr. Peale was twice married. He 
leaves a widow, and many descendants. 
On Tuesday evening, Oct. Ist, he showed 
some symptoms of indisposition; on 
Wednesday night was considered dan- 
gerously ill, and at about half-past six 
o’clock, Thursday morning, died. His 
disease was dropsy of the heart. 

PHELPs, Son, Aad, Jr., Springfield, June 
2, 1860, a. 44. He was son of Hon. 
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Ansel and Hannah (Ames) Phelps, of 
Greenfield, where he was b. Oct. 17, 
1815. For several years during his mi- 
nority he acted as assistant editor of the 
Gazette and Herald, a newspaper pub- 
lished by his father at G. In the fall of 
1836, he was assistant editor of a Phila- 
delpnia newspaper, but soon returned to 
Greenfield, and in 1837, commenced the 
study of law. In 1839, opened a law of- 
fice in Ware, where he resided till 1846, 
having been postmaster and State repre- 
sentative while there. In 1846, he was 
appointed Attorney of the Western R. R. 
and removed to Springfield. In Dec. 
1856, he was chosen Mayor of Springfield, 
and was re-elected the next year, but vol- 
untarily retired at the close of 1858. He 
was 2 member of the N. E. Hist. G. Soc. 

He m. Sept. 4, 1841, Lydia Paige of 
Hardwick, by whom he had 4 ch., of 
whom | dan. and 2 sons survive. 

Reep, Hon. John, Bridgewater, Nov. 25, a. 
79; he was the eldest son of Rev. John 
and Hannah (Sampson) Reed, and was 
born in West Bridgewater, Sept. 2, 1781. 
He grad. B. U.1803. After leaving col- 
lege he was preceptor of Bridgewater 
Academy one year. He was then ap- 
pointed tutor in Brown University, 
which office he held two years. He stud- 
ied law with, we believe, Hon. Wm. Bay- 
lies, and settled as a lawyer in Yar- 
mouth, Ms., where he soon attained to a 
lucrative practice. In 1813, he was elected 
a representative to Congress from the Dis- 
trict of Barnstable, and served two Con- 
gressional terms. In 1821, he was again 
elected from the same district, and con- 
tinued by successive re-clections until 
1841. He was so long in office that by 
some of the Southern representatives he 
was denominated “the life member.” 
In 1844, he was elected Lt. Gov. of Mass., 
an office which he held for seven years, 
embracing the whole of Gov. Briggs’s 
administratién. For the last nine years 
he has remained in private life. He m. 
Martha Alger, of West Bridgewater, sis- 
ter of the late Cyrus Alger, of South 
Boston. A short time previous to his 
retirement from public life he experienced 
severe bereavements by the death of his 
wife and one of his daughters. These 
events broke up his family circle, and 
having sold his estate in Yarmouth he re- 
moved to Bridgewater, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in the vicinity of his 
surviving daughter and his two sons. He 
was a second time married to a widowed 
lady of Bridgewater, with whom in early 
life he had been acquainted. 

Ricnarpson, Jeffrey, Jr., Boston, Oct. 6, 
a. 29. He was son of Jeffrey and Sally 
(Brackett) Richardson, and was b. at 
Boston, July 19, 1831. He was educated 
in part at the Boston public schools, and 
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was subsequently for four or five years at 
the school of Gideon F. Thayer, in Chaun- 

Place. He wasa resident member of the 

. E. Hist. Gen. Society, and had made 
some progress in preparing a Genealogy 
of the Richardson Family. 

Tracy, Frederick Palmer, Lewis 
County, N. Y., October 10, a. 45. He 
was son of Cyrus and Hannah (Snow) 
Tracy, and was b. at Windham (Scot- 
land parish) Ct., Feb. 22,1815. He was 
the 7th gen. from Thomas Tracy, the 
common ancestor of the Tracys of Con- 
necticut, who was an inhabitant of Sa- 
lem, Mass., in 1636, of Wethersfield, Ct. 
1637 ; of Saybrook, in 1645, and who 
finally settled in 1660 at Norwich, Ct., 
where he d. 1685. 

In 1832, when a little more than 17 
yrs. of age, he joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Bozrah, Ct, and soon 
began to preach. In 1833, he was re- 
ceived on probation in the New England 
Conference of that denomination, and 
appointed to Lyme, Ct.; and in 1834 to 

ebron, Ct. In 1835 he was ordained a 
Deacon, and appointed to Southbridge, 
Mass.; and in 1836 to South Boston. In 
1837, was ord. an elder, (being, it is said, 
the youngest man in New England at that 
time who had attained that position, ) 
and was stationed at Newbury, Mass., 
and in 1838, at South St., Lynn, Mass. 
While at the latter place he proposed to 
emigrate to Oregon, and published, for 
about a year, a monthly periodical devot- 
ed to the extension of the idea of emigra- 
tion to that almost unknown country. In 
1839, he located for the purpose of pursu- 
ing his favorite idea, but the plan failing, 
he removed in 1840 to Concord, N. H., 
and established a paper called the ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s Advocate.” In 1842 he removed to 
Cambridgeport, Mass., and in 1844 to 
Williamsburg, Mass., where he had 
charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
till May, 1846, when, his health and voice 
failing, he was obliged to abandon the 
pulpit. He visited Europe that year for 
the benefit of his health, returning in 
1848. The succeeding summer and au- 
tumn he edited the Cayuga New Era, 
published at Auburn, N. Y., and in the 
spring of 1849 removed to California. 

e was admitted to the bar in 1851, and 
commenced the practice of law in San 
Franciseo. At one time he held the of- 
fice of County Attorney for civil business 
for San Francisco. He was a delegate to 
the Chicago (Republican) Convention in 
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1860, and remained in the Atlantic States 
delivering political addresses in support 
of the nominees of that convention, till 
his death. His remains were brought to 
Lynn, and his funeral took place Oct. 15, 
from the church where he had formerly 
been pastor. His father died at that place 
a few weeks previous. He left a wid. and 
several children, then at San Francisco. 

He was a clear, strong, logical thinker 
and an effective speaker. hile at Wil- 
liamsburgh he was admitted a resident 
member of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society, 
and after his removal to California he be- 
came a corresponding member. 
Benjamin, Boston, July 21, 
a. 78, grad. H. C. 1800; studied law 
with Hon. Levi Lincoln, and afterwards 
with Hon. Harrison Gray Otis of Bos- 
ton. He m. Mehitable Stoddard Sum- 
ner, eldest dau. of Govr. Increase Sum- 
ner, Aug. 1, 1815. She d. Jan. 31, 1826. 
(See Regr. viii, 128 q;) Mr. Welles m. 
2d, Susan, dau. of William Codman, of 
New York. 


WE.LuInGTon, Abraham, Waltham, Oct. 


7, a. 86 yrs. 6 mos. 16 days. 


Wuirmore, Julia, A. D., Newburyport, 


July 12, a. 27; wife of John Whitmore. 


Wuitmore, Col. Enoch, Ashburnham, 


Mass., Sept. 13 ; a well known citizen of 
the place. His death was caused by in- 
juries received in his mill, a piece of wood 
flying from a saw and striking him. He 
b. Sept. 8, 1796; was the son of 
Isaac and Rebecca (Foster) Whitmore, 
and grandson of Joseph Whitmore, who 
moved from Woburn to Leominster, with 
wife Mary Marion or Merriam, and had 
a large family, of whom, Isaac was born 
Mch 3, 1755. This Joseph was the son 
of Joseph Whitmore, Jr., and Mary 
Pierce, and was born Sept. 9,1719. His 
grandfather, Joseph W. Sr., who m. 
Mary, dau. of Thomas Kendall and had 
but one son, was the youngest son of 
Francis Whitmore, of Cambridge, by his 
second wife Margaret Harty. 
Col. Whitmore m. Clarissa Willard, 
June 10, 1817, and had a large family, all 
of whom are now living. 


Wuirtmorez, Avis, Danielsville, Ct., Sept. 


18, wife of Rev. Roswell Whitmore, and 
dau. of Col. Shubel Hutchins. 


Woopsury, Mary, Groton, Oct. 3, a. 69, 


wid. of Rev. Samuel Woodbury, (D. C. 
1811,) of North Yarmouth, Me. She 
was the second dau. of Dea. Samuel 
Lawrence, and b. at Groton, Nov. 12, 
790. 


———¢ —»De@ & — ———_——_ 
A New Geyeatocicat Worx.—Samuel H. Parsons, Esq., of Middletown, Con- 


necticut, has far advanced, for publication, a a of the Parsons Family in this 
country. He will be glad to receive any information relative to his undertaking. 


Errata.—Vol. xiv, p. 371, dele lines 1 to 3 of column 1. These refer not to Andrew 
Johonnot, but to his son William H. See Reg. vol. vi, p. 366. Mrs. Harriet (Harris) 
Johonnot, wife of Andrew, survives her husband. 
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Elegy of Jona. Frye, 1725. 


THE MOURNFULL ELEGY OF MR. JONA. FRYE, 1725. 


[Communicated by T. C. 


Frre, Andover, Mass.] 


Jona. Fry, mortally wounded in ‘ Lovewell’s Fight,” at pe Me., May 8th, 
is 


1725. These lines, traditions say, were written when the news of 


Andover, by a young girl to whom he had 


parents ; their objections were want of property and education. 


* Assist ye muses help my quill, 
Whilest floods of tears does down distill, 
Not from mine eyes alone ; but all 
That hears the sad, and dolefull fall 
Of that young student, Mr. Frye, 
Who in his blooming youth did die. 
Fighting for his dear country’s good, 
He lost his life and precious blood. 
His fathers only son was he 

His mother loved him tenderly : 

And all that knew him loved him well, 
For in bright parts he did excell 

Most of his age, for he was young, 
Just entering on twenty one : 

A comely youth and pious too, 

This I affirm for him I knew. 

He served the Lord whilst he was young, 
And ripe for Heaven was Jonathan. 
But God did take him from us all, 
And we lament his doleful fall. 
Where’er [ go I hear this cry 

Alas! Alas! Good Mr. Frye. 
Wounded and bleeding he was left, 
And of all sustinence bereft, 

Within the howling desart great, 
None to lament his dismal fate. 

A sad reward you'll say, for those 

For whom he did his life expose : 

He listed out with courage bold, 

And fought the Indians uncontroled ; 
And many of the rebels slew, 

While bullets thick around him flew. 
At last a fatal bullet came, 

And wounded this young son of fame, 
And pierced him through and made him fall ; 





But he upon the Lord did call. 


death reached 
engaged himself against the wishes of his 
Her name is lost. 


He prayed aloud, the standers by 
Heard him for grace and res) f cry: 
he Lord did hear and raised him so, 
That he enabled was to go, 
For many days he homewards went, 
Till he for food was almost spent, 
Then to the standers by declared 
“Death did not find him unprepared.” 
And there they left him in the wood, 
Some scores of miles from any food ; 
Wounded and famishing all alone, 
None to relive or hear his moan, 
And there without all doubt did die. 
And now I'll speak to Mr. Frye. 
Pray Sir be patient kiss the rod 
Remember this the hand of God 
Which has bereft you of your son, 
Your dear and lovely Jonathan, 
Although the Lord has taken, now 
Unto himself, your son most dear, 
Resign your will to God, and say 
“ Tis God that gives and takes away ;” 
And blessed be his name, for he 
For he has caused this to be. 
And now to you, his mother dear 
Be pleased my childish lines to hear ; 
Mother, refrain from flowing tears 
Your son is gone beyond your cares, 
And safely lod in Heaven above, 
With Christ, who was his joy and love. 
And, in due time, I hope you'll be 
With him, to all Eternity. 
Pray Madam, pardon this advice, 
Your grief is great, mine not much less, 
And, if these lines will comfort you, 
I have my will,—farewell,—adieu.” 





Ay Ancient Wart.—The following inscription may be seen by the roadside near 
Lawrence Academy, at Groton, Mass. It is to be found on a large stone in a wall, 
which encloses the farm of the late Hon. Stuart J. Park ; 

I. P. 


1680. 
Rebuilt by 
O. P. 


1784. 
Rebuilt by 
S. J. Park. 
1841. 
The initials I. P. are those of Jonas Prescott, who lived upon this farm, and who 


was the grandfather of Col. William Prescott, a native of 
Bunker Hill: O. P. are those of Oliver, a brother of Col. Prescott. 


roton, and the hero of 
Mr. Park was a 


member of the State Senate during the years 1837 and 1838; and died Aug. 14th, 


1859. 

River.—“ Feb. 20% 
Mr. Goldwire, Father 
Rider, but he not at home. 


Saw y* Stone of my Aunt Rider’s Grave. 
Baddesley burying place.” —Memorandum by 


Son. Mr. Goldwire is gone to London. 
Mr. Goldwier invited me to stay there all night. 


G 


gy Went to Baddesly |in Hampshire, Eng.] & visited 


Visited Cousin 


She died Match 21, 1687-8. Lies in 
Judge Sewall. 
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NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


1846. 
May 27, at Bangor, Me., a. 66, Hon. Witttam Durkee Witxiamson of Bangor, 
. U. 1804, ( Corresponding, 1845), b. at Canterbury, Ct., July 31, 1779. 


1847. 
April 12, at Boston, Mass., a. 72, Bensamin Suurtuerr, M. D. of Boston, B.U. 1796, 
( es 1846), b. in that part of Plympton which is now Carver, Nov. 7, 1474. 
July 26, at Tiverton, R. L, a. 56, Hon. Jos Durex, LL.D., B. U. 1813, (Cor. 1847), 
b. at Tiverton, R. I., Sept. 20, 1790. 

Oct. 20, at Ipswich, Ms., a. 33, LurHer Warr of Ipswich, (Cor. 1847), b. at Ipswich, 
Ms., Feb. 14, 1814. 

Dec. 12, at New York, N. Y., a. 84, Hon. James Kent, LL.D., Y.C. 1781, (Hon. 
1847), b. at Fredericksburg, Dutchess Co., N. Y., July 31, 1763. 

Dec. 18, at New Haven, Ct., a. 81, Hon. Timorny Pitkin, LL.D., Y. C. 1785, (Hon. 
1847), b. at Farmington, Ct., Jan. 21, 1766. 

Dec. 24, at Boston, Mass., a. 62, Hon. Samuet Husparp, LL.D., Y. C. 1802, (Hon. 
1847), b. at Boston, Ms., June 2, 1785. 

1848. 

Feb. 23, at Washington, D.C., a. 80, Hon. Jonnw Quincy Apams, LL.D., of Quincy, 
H. U. 1787, (Hon. 1845), b. at Quincy, then Braintree, Ms., July 11, 1767. 

June 6, at Portland, a. 41, Prof. Merrirt CALDWELL, Bowd. C. 1828, (Cor. 1848.) 

July 29, at Boston, Mass., a. 63, Hon. Natuaniet Morton Davis, (Resident, 1848), 
b. at Plymouth, Ms., March 3, 1785. 

Oct. 28, at Boston, Ms., a. 83, Hon. Harrison Gray Oris, LL.D. of Boston, H. U. 
1783, (Hon. 1846), b. at Boston, Oct. 8, 1765. 


1849. 

March 22, at New York, N. Y., a. 64, Hon. Bensamin F. Toompson, (Cor. 1845), b. 
May 15, 1784. 

July 18, at Brookline, Mass., a. 57, Hon. Taeopore Lymay, H. U. 1810, (Res. 1847), 
b. at Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 1792. 

Aug. 6, at Boston, Mass., a. 84, Danret GrLBert of Boston, (Res. 1848.) 

Aug. 12, at Astoria, N. Y., a. 88, Hon. ALBERT GALLATIN, (Hon. 1847), b. at Geneva, 

witzerland, Jan. 29, 1761. 

Aug. 24, at Brookline, Mass., a. 76, Rev. Joun Pierce, D. D., (H. U. 1793), of Brook- 

line, Ms., (Hon. 1846), b. at Dorchester, Mass., July 14, 1773. 


1850. 
Jan, 13, at West Greece, N. Y., a. 79, THzopore Cusnine of West Greece, (Cor. 
1847), b. at Haverhill, Mass., March 9, 1790. 
March 26, at Boston, Mass., a. 68, Hon. Samuget Turett Armstrone of Boston, 
(Res. 1845), b. at Dorchester, Mass., April 29, 1781. 
April 18, at Gilmanton, N. H., a. 62, Rev. Witt1am CocsweE Lt, D.D., D.C. 1811, 
of Gilmanton, (Cor. 1846, Res. 1847), b. at Atkinson, N. H. June 5, 1787. 
May 5, at Boston, Mass., a. 88, Hon. Josep Sewa ut of Boston, (Hon. 1847), b. at 
oston, March 9, 1762. 
July 25, at Danvers, Mass., a. 49, Hon. Danret Putnam Kine of Danvers, (Cor. 
1847), H. U. 1823, b. at Danvers, Jan. 8, 1801. 
a+. 31, at Boston, Mass., a. 69, DanreL Pinckney Parker of Boston, (Res. 1847, 
fon. 1847), b. at Southborough, Mass. 
Nov. 2, at Easthampton, Mass., Rev. Witt1am Exy of Easthampton, Y.C. 1813, 
(Cor. 1847.) we 


May 10, at Boston, Mass., a. 85, W1tt1am Pitt GrEeENwoop of Boston, (Res. 1845), 
b. May 10, 1766. 
June 30, at Boston, Mass., a. ab. 72, Witt1am Savace of Boston, (Res. 1847.) 
July 29, at Portland, Me., a. 68, Gen. Henry ALeExanpeR ScamMMEL Dearsorn of 
xbury, Mass., (Cor. 1847), Wm. and Mary 1803, b. at Exeter, N. H., Mar. 3, ’83. 
Aug. 10, at Plympton, Mass., a. ab. 83, Dea. Lewis Braprorp of Plympton, (Cor. 
1846), b. 1768. 
’ m4 at Portsmouth, N. H., a. 61, Hon. Levi Woopsvury, LL.D., of Portsmouth, 
. C. 1809, (Hon. 1847), b. at Francestown, N. H., Nov. 2, 1789. 
Sept. 9, at Wrentham, Mass., a. 82, Witt1am Incatts, M. D., H. U. 1790, of Boston, 
(Res. 1845), b. at Newburyport, Mass,, May 3, 1769. 
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Oct. 9, at Boston, Mass., a. 84, EBENEZER TURELL ANDREWS of Boston, (Hon. 1846), 
b. at Boston, Nov. 18, 1766. 

Oct. 16, at Danvers, Mass., a. 40, IsrAEL Putnam Proctor of Boston, (Res. 1848), 
b. at Danvers, Sept. 1, 1811. 

Dec. 18, at , a. 50, Rev. OLtver AtpEN Taytor of Manchester, Mass., (Cor. 
1845), b. at Yarmouth, Mass., Aug. 18, 1801. 


1852. 

June 29, at Washington, D.C., a. 75, Hon. Henry Crary, LL.D., of Ashland, Ky., 
(Hon. 1847), b. in Hanover Co., Va., April 12, 1777. 

Aug. 31, at New Haven, Ct, a. 74, Prof. James Luce Kinesxey, LL.D., of New Ha- 
ven, (Cor. 1847), Y.C. 1799, b. at Windham, Ct., Aug. 28, 1778. 

Sept 15, at Concord, Mass., a. 62, Henry Horton Fuiuer of Boston, H. U. 1811, 
(Res. 1851), b. at Princeton, Mass., July 1, 1790. 

Oct. 4, at New York, N. Y, a. ab. 57, Hon. James Wutcoms of Indianapolis, Ind., 
(Cor. 1847), b. in Vermont, ab. 1795. 

Oct. 24, at Marshfield, Mass., a. 70, Hon. Daniet Wesster, LL.D., of Marshfield, 
(Hon. 1847), D. C. 1801, b. at Salisbury, N. H., Jan. 18, 1782. 

Nov. 5, at Cincinnati, O., a.67, Daniex Duaxe of Cincinnati, (Cor. 1847), b. at 
Plainfield, N. J., Oct. 20, 1785. 

Nov. 11, at Leicester, Mass., a. 61, Hon. Davip Hensnaw of Leicester, (Hon. 1847), 
b. at Leicester, April 2, 1791. 

Dec. 31, at Boston, Mass., a. 66, Hon. Amos Lawrence of Boston, (Hon. 1847), b. at 
Groton, April 22, 1786. 





1853. 

Feb. 12, at New Bedford, Mass., a. —, Hon. Harrison Gray Oris Cotsy of New 
Bedford, (Res. 1847). 

March 9, at Rutland, Vt., a. 71, Hon. Cuartes Kitpourne Wixurams, LL.D., of 
Rutland, (Cor. 1845), W.C. 1800, b. at Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 24, 1782. 

March 25, at Quincy, Mass., a. 90, DanreL GREENLEAF of Quincy, (Hon. 1845), b. at 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 29, 1762. 

May 3, at Boston, Mass., a. 76y.11m., Rosert Goutp Suaw of Boston, (Hon. 
1846), b. 1776. 

July 12, at Boston, Mass., a. 87, Samuzt Appieton of Boston, (Hon. 1845), b. at 
New Ipswich, N. H., June 22, 1766. 

Aug. 1, at Plymouth, Mass,, a. 84, Hon. Nanum Mitcne.t of Bridgewater, Mass., 
H. U. 1789, (Cor. x b. at Bridgewater, Feb. 12, 1769. 

Aug. —, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a. 63, JaMES ATHEARN Jongs, (Cor. 1845), b. at Tisbury, 
Mass., June 4, 1790. 

Sept. 1, at Bellows Falls, Vt., a. 55, Jacos Bartey Moore, (Cor. 1846), b. at Ando- 
ver, N. H., Oct. 31, 1797. 

Oct. 3, at Cincinnati, O., a. 69, NarHanieL Sawyer of Cincinnati, (Cor. 1852.) 

Oct. 4, at Boston, Mass., a. 69, Hon. Jamzes Cusnuinc Merritu of Boston, H. U. 
1807, (Hon. 1847), b. at Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 27, 1784. 

Oct. 5, at Suckasunny, N.J., a. 83, Hon. Manton Dickerson of Suckasunny, N. J. 
1789, (Hon. 1848), b. at Hanover, N. J., April 17, 1770. 

Oct. 6, at Cambridge, Mass., a. 69, Prof. Simon Greeniear, LL.D., of Cambridge, 
(Res. 1847), b. at Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 5, 1783. 

Nov. 9, at Roxbury, Mass., a. 73, Ratpu Hasxins of Roxbury, (Res. 1848.) 

Nov. 14, at Portsmouth, N. H., a. 63, Cuartes Ewer of Portsmouth, (Res, 1844), b. 
at Boston, Mass., Sept. 4, 1790; President, 1845-50. 


1854. 

Feb. 9, at Framingham, Mass., a. 72, Jos1an Apams of Framingham, H. U. 1801, 
(Cor. 1845), b. at Acton, Mass., Nov. 3, 1781. 

March 18, at Boston, Mass., a. 70, Gzorce Cuerne Suarttuck, M.D., LL.D., of 
Boston, D. C. 1803, (Hon. 1847), b. at Templeton, Mass., July 17, 1783. 

April 19, at Worcester, Mass., a. 67, Hon. Joun Davis, LL.D., of Worcester, (Hon. 
1847), Y. C. 1812, b. at Northborough, Mass., Jan. 13, 1787. 

June 6, at East Windsor, Ct., e. 76, Rev. SousaEt Bartvett of East Windsor, (Cor. 
1853. 

Aug. 4 at Shirley, Mass., a. 65, Hon. Leonarp Moopy Parker of Shirley, D. C. 
1808, (Cor. 1850), b. at Shirley, Jan. 9, 1789. 

Sept. 3,,at Cincinnati, O., a. 64, Hon. Sreruen Faxes of Cincinnati, H. U. 1810, 
(Cor. 1845), b. at Boston, Mass., May 3, 1790. 

Sept. 12 or 13, at Newtown, Ct., a. 69, Hon. Samuzn. Cuurcu, LL.D., Y.C. 1803, 
(Cor. 1848), b. at Salisbury, Ct., Feb. 1785. 
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Sept. 18, at Epping, N. H., a. 65, Hon. Witttam Piumer, Jr., of Epping, H. U. 
1809, (Cor. 1845), b. at Epping, Feb. 9, 1789. 

ays. 19, at Boston, Mass., a. 60, Moses Piimpton of Boston, (Res. 1852), b. at Stur- 

ridge, (part now Southbridge) Mass., Oct. 17, 1793. 

Oct. 7, at Groton, Mass., a. 78, Cates Burxer of Groton, D. C. 1800, (Cor, 1846), 
b. at Pelham, N. H., Sept. 13, 1776. 

Oct. 10, at Bangor, Me., a. 57, Freperick Hosss of Bangor, H. U. 1817, (Cor. 
1847), b. at Weston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1797. 

Oct. 15, at Roxbury, Mass., a. 59, Artemas Simonps of Boston, Mass., (Res. 1848), 
b. at Fitchburg, Mass., Nov. 15, 1794. 

Oct. 19, at Cambridge, Mass., a. 28, Witt1am Tuappevus Harris, LL.B., H. U. 
1846, (Res. 1845), b. at Milton, Mass., Jan. 26, 1826. 

Nov. 5, at Providence, R. 1., a. 97, Joun Howxanp of Providence, (Cor. 1845), b. at 
Newport, R.I., Oct. 31,1757. Born the earliest and attained the greatest age of 
any member of the Society. 

Nov. 12, at Bridgewater, Mass., a. 61, Rev. James Detar Farnsworrts of Bridge- 
water, H. U. 1818, (Cor. 1846), b. at Groton, Mass., Sept. 11, 1793. 


1855. 
Jan. 7, at Nantucket, Mass., a. 54, PererR Forges Ewer of Nantucket, (Cor. 1847), 
b. at Nantucket, March 15, 1800. 
Jan. 13, at Boston, Mass. a. 83, Isaac P. Davis of Boston, (Hon. 1847), b. at Plym- 
outh, Mass., Oct. 7, 1771. 
March 1, at Hartford, Ct., a. 77, Hon. Tuomas Day, LL.D., of Hartford, Y. C. 
1797, (Cor. 1847), b. at New Preston, Ct., July 6, 1777. 
March 9, at Boston, Mass., a. 51, Rev. FrepERIcK Turevt Gray of Boston, (Res. 
1845), b. at Boston, Dec. 5, 1803. 
March 18, at Worcester, Mass., a. 60, Hon. ErisHa Futter of Worcester, H. U. 1815, 
(Res. 1850), b. at Princeton, Mass., Oct. 28, 1794. 
March 29, at Hartford, Ct., a. 73, Hon. NatHanret Goopwin of Hartford, (Cor. 1846), 
b. at Hartford, May 5, 1782; Vice President, 1855. 
June 22, at Boston, Mass., a. 84, Hon. Samugn, Sumner Wipe, LL.D., of Boston, 
D. C. 1789, (Hon. 1847), b. at Taunton, Feb. 5, 1771. 
July 6, at Laona, IIl., a. 65, Srepuen West Wi114ms, M. D., of Laona, (Cor. 1855), 
b. at Deerfield, Mass., March 27, 1790. 
Au. 2, at Newbury, Mass., a. 68, Rosert Apams of Newbury, (Cor. 1855), b. at 
ewbury, May 20, 1787. 
Aug. 18, at Boston, Mass., a. 62, Hon. Apnorr Lawrence, LL D., of Boston, (Res. 
1846), b. at Groton, Mass., Dec. 16, 1792. 
¢. 1, at Washington, D. C., a. 86, Hon. Wir11am Crancu, LL.D , of Washington, 
. U. 1787, (Hon. 1847), b. at Weymouth, Mass., July 17, 1769. 
Sept. 11, at Medford, Mass., a. 60, Goruam Brooks of Medford, H. U. 1814, (Res. 
1854), b. at Boston, Mass., Feb. 10, 1795. 
Nov. 7, at Belchertown, Mass., a. 74, Hon. Marx Doouirrte of Belchertown, Y, C. 
1804, (Cor. 1848.) 
Nov. 19, at Indianapolis, Ind., a. 45, Caartes Warner Capy of Indianapolis, Ind., 
(Cor. 1848), b. at Keene, N. H., Jane 17, 1810. 
Nov. 29, at Boston, Mass., 2. 35, Davip Hams en of Boston, (Res. 1845. 
Dec, 21, at New York, N. Y., a. 64, Nicnotas Dean of New York, (Cor. 1847), b. at 
Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. Y., July 23, 1791. 


1856. 
Feb. 5, at East Haven, Ct., a. 78, Rev. Srepnen Dopp of East Haven, (Cor. 1850), 
b. at Bloomfield, N. J., March 8, 1777. 
May 8, at Boston, Mass., a. 77, Joun Cortrys Warren, M. D., of Boston, H. U. 
1797, (Hon. 1855), b. at Boston, Aug. 1, 1778. 
24, at San Francisco, Cal., a. —, ANDREW RanDALt, M. D., of San Francisco, 
Cor. 1846); Hi Vice President, 1856. 
Sept. 13, at Colebrook, Ct., a. 79, Rev. Toomas Roszins, D. D., W. C. 1796, (Cor. 
1847), b. at Norfolk, Ct., Aug. 11, 1777. 
Oct. 25, at Hartford, Ct., a. 88, , Baek Warp of Hartford, (Cor. 1845), b. at Guilford, 
Ct., Feb. 2, 1768. 
Nov. 2, at Concord, Mass., a. 78, Hon. Samurzt Hoar, LL.D., of Concord, H. U. 
1802, (Hon. 1847), b. at Lincoln, Mass., May 18, 1778. 
Nov. 10, at Indianapolis, Ind., a. 28, Taomas Scort Pearson of Peacham, Vt., M. 
C, 1851, (Res. 1854), b. at Kingston, N. H., t. 14, 1828. 
Dec. 12, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a. 47, Hermann Ernst Lupewie of Brooklyn, (Hon. 
1846), b. at Dresden, Saxony, Oct. 14, 1809. 
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Dec. 13, at North Hampton, N. H., a. 78, Rev. Jonaruan Frencun, D.D., of North 
Hampton, H. U. 1798, (Cor. 1846), b. at Andover, Mass., Aug. 16, 1778. 

Dec 29, at Boston, Mass., a. 32, CHARLES FrepEeRIcK ADAMS, JR., of Boston, H. U. 
1843, (Res. 1853), b. at Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1824. 


1857. 

Feb. 26, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a. 56, Rev. Jonn Freperick Scurorper, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. J. 1819, (Cor. 1856), b. at Baltimore, Md., April 8, 1800. 

March 26, at Cambridge, Mass., a. 73, Wittiam Fiske Stone of Cambridge, (Cor. 
1847). 

July 6, at Orange, N. J., a. 68, Rev. Jonn Lavris Brakes, D.D., of Orange, B. U. 
1312, (Cor. 1855), b. at Northwood, N. H., Dec. 21, 1788; Honorary Vice President, 
1856-7. 

July 26, at Cromwell, Ct., a. 36, ANDREW Ferpinanpo Warner of Cromwell, (Res. 
1856), b. at Haddam, Ct., Dec. 26, 1820. 

t. 16, at Boston, Mass., a. 77, CaLeB Bates of Hingham, (Res. 1846), b. at Hing- 
am, Mass., Jan. 11, 1780. esa 
1858. 


March 2, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a. 53, Freeman Hunt of Brooklyn, (Cor. 1855), b. at 
Quincy, Mass., March 21, 1804. 
March 15, at Rock Spring, IIL, a. 68, Rev. Joun Mason Pecu, D. D., of Rock Spring, 
(Cor. 1855), b. at Litchfield, Ct., Oct. 31, 1789. 
April 16, at Reading, Mass., a. 41, Georce Minor of Reading, H. U. 1836, (Res. 
1857), b. at Hlaverhill, Mass., Jan. 5, 1817. 
May 27, at Boston, Mass., a. 70, Isaac ParKer of Boston, (Res. 1855), b. at Jaffrey, 
. H., April 14, 1788. : 
June 27, at Woodlawn Hall, Pa., a. 54, Hon. Jos Roserts Trson of Philadelphia, 
Cor. 1855), b. at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 12, 1804. 
July 30, at Troy, N. Y., a. 52, Rev. Exam Smauxer, D. D., of Troy, B. U. 1827, (Oor. 
1858), b. at Dartmouth, Mass., Oct. 27, 1805. 
Aug. 28, at Hogansburg, N. Y., a. about 70, Rev. Exzazer Wriii1aMs of Hogans- 
burg, (Cor. 1846.) oan 


Jan. 2, at Olatha, Kanzas, a. 50, Coartes Maro of Olatha, (Res. 1848), b. at Brew- 
ster, Mass., Feb. 10, 1808; Recording Secretary, 1851-56. 
Jan. 17, at Boston, Mass., a. 65, Lemugex Suatruck of Boston, (Res. 1844), b. at 
Ashby, Mass., Oct. 15, 1793; Vice President, 1845-50. 
Jan. 28, at Boston, Mass., a. 62, Witt1am Hicxiine Prescorr, LL.D., of Boston, 
H. U. 1814, (Hon. 1847), b. at Salem, Mass., May 4, 1796. 
Feb. 26, at Columbus, O., a. 54, Wittiam Wititiams Maruer, of Columbus, (Cor. 
1856), b. at Brooklyn, Ct., May 24, 1804. 
March 19, at Pawtucket, Mass., a. 66, Amos AtweLt Ti1iincuast of Pawtucket, 
Mass., (Cor. 1845), b. at Providence, R. I., May 13, 1792. 
March 29, at Hanover, N. H., a. 61, Rev. Joun Ricnarps, D. D., of Hanover, Y. C. 
1821, (Res. 1859), b. at Farmington, Ct., May 14, 1797. 
April 29, at Utica, N. Y., a. 47, Josaua Sipney Hensuaw of Utica, (Cor. 1859), b 
at Boston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1811. 
May 4, at Philadelphia, Pa., a. 69, Henry Bown, M. D., of Philadelphia, D. C. 1813, 
(Cor. 1845), b. at Watertown, Mass., March 21, 1790. 
May 14, at Perth Amboy, N. J., a. 60, Francis Wititam Bainter of Perth Amboy, 
Cor. 1858), b. at Newport, R. I., May 26, 1798. 
July 13, at Halifax, N. S., a. 59, Hon. Rurus Cuoare, LL.D., of Boston, D. C, 1819, 
Hon. 1847), b. at Essex (then = Mass., Oct. 1, 1799. 
July 19, at Litchfield, Ct., a. 43, Paynz Kenron Kiisovurns, A. M., of Litchfield, 
Cor. 1847), b. at Litchfield, July 26, 1815. 
sept. 8, at Baltimore, Md., a. 56, Rev. Gzorcze Wasuincron Bournar, D.D., ot 
altimore, H. U. 1824, (Cor. 1859), b. at Merrimack, N. H., Nov. 30, 1802. 
Nov. 28, at Sunnyside, N. Y., a. 76, Hon. Wasnineton Invine, LL.D., of Sunnyside, 
(Hon, 1847), b. at New York, N. Y., April 3, 1783. 
Dec. 16, at Groveland, Mass., a. 76, Rev. Garpner Braman Parry, D.D., of Grove- 
land, U. C. 1804, (Res. 1856,) b. at Norton, Mass., Aug. 9, 1783, 
Dec. 28, at Philadelphia, Pa., a. 59, Prof. Joan Frost, LL.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
H. U. 1822, (Cor. 1847), b. at Kennebunk, Me., Jan. 26, 1800. 


1860. 
Feb, 25, at New Orleans, La., a. 33, Frank Vose of New Orleans, (Cor. 1859), b. at 


Asgnain. Me., Oct. 18, 1826. 
March 11, at Worcester, Mass., a. 72, Samun, Jemnisom of Woreester, (Res. 1851), 
b. at Brookfield, Mass., Feb. 24, 1788. 
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April 10, at Baltimore, Md., a. 75, Witt1am Epwarps Mayruew of Baltimore, (Hon. 
1850), b. at Williamsburg, Mass., Sept. 27, 1784. 

April 11, at Dorchester, Mass., a. 68, Hon. Bensamin Vinton Frenca of Dorches- 
ter, (Res. 1845, Life 1857), b. at Braintree, Mass., July 29, 1791. 

April 11, at Northampton, Mass., a. 71, Hon. Cuartes Stearns of Springfield, 
Mass , (Res. 1858), b. at Lancaster, Mass., Nov. 15, 1788. 

May 5, at Philadelphia, Pa., a. 78, Hon. Tuomas Serceant of Philadelphia, (Hon. 
1850), b. at Philadelphia, Jan. 14, 1782. 

May 6, at Cambridge, Mass., a. 73, Rev. Ratpn Sancer, D.D., of Cambridge, H. U. 
1808, (Res. 1859), b. at Duxbury, Mass., June 22, 1786. 

June 2, at Springfield, Mass., a. 44, Hon. Anset Puecps, Jr., of Springfield, (Cor. 
1855), b. at Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 17, 1815. 

June 9, at Braintree, Mass., a. 74, Erisua Tuarer of Braintree, (Cor. 1845), b. at 
Braintree, Sept. 15, 1785. 

July 29, at Boston, Mass., a. 82, Hon. JonatHan Purtuirs, A. M., of Boston, (Hon. 
1847), b. at Boston, April 24, 1778. 

Aug. 20, at Boston, Mass., a. 76, ANDREW JoHONNOT of Boston, (Fes. 1848), b. at 
Boston, June 11, 1784. 

Oct. 6, at Boston, Mass., a. 29, JerrreEY Ricuarpson, JR., of Boston, (Res. 1860), b. 
at Boston, July 19, 1831. : 

Oct. 10, at Lowville, N. Y., a. 45, Hon. Freperick Patmer Tracy of San Francis- 
co, Cal., (Res. 1845, Cor. 1858), b. at Windham, Ct., Feb. 22, 1815. 


{> Corrections of, or additions to the foregoing items may be forwarded to Joseph 
Palmer, M. D., the historiographer of the Society. 


+—ooe > 


Anniversary Appress.—The New-England Historic-Genealogical Society cele- 
brated, by an address from Rev. F. W. Holland, on Wednesday, Nov. 21, 1860, the 240th 
anniversary of signing the compact on board the Mayflower, and of the first landing of 
the Pilgrims on New England soil, Nov. 11, 1620 O. S., corresponding to Nov. 21, N. 
S. The address was exceedingly interesting. There seems to be an appropriateness in 
thus noting this day ; for it is, perhaps, the most important of all the days of that honest, 
earnest, exiled band of our Puritan Fathers, after giving up their dear native country 
and starting on their wanderings in Holland and America in quest of civil and relig- 
ious liberty ; inasmuch as it was not only their first landing on New England soil, but 
also the day on which was signed one of the most remarkable civil compacts ever writ- 
ten—the foundation in no small degree of the civil liberty and good order which their 
stalwart moral natures sought, obtained and enjoyed. 

Tue Founpers or New Encianp.—All the lists of passengers to New England 
in the seventeenth century, that have yet been discovered, have now been printed in the 
Register. It is not probable that we shall be able to find many more lists of passen- 

rs ; but there are statements of certain persons having arrived in certain vessels to 

found scattered in various books and manuscripts, and these it is intended to collect 
and print in the Register. Any assistance in this work will be thankfully received by 
the editor. Items from MSS. in private hands are especially desired. The authorities 
should be distinctly stated. 


Reprint or Erxrata.—So mages | lists of Errata have appeared in the Register that 
it is quite a task to examine them all when we wish to see whether any statement has 
been corrected or not. In order to remedy this evil it has been decided to collect, ar- 
range and reprint these errata in the last number of this volume. Those who find errors 
in any volume are on to send them in, so that they may be incorporated with 
those already published. 


PayMents.—In our List of Payments we have room only for those who have paid 
for the ensuing year (1861) in advance, according to the conditions of our work :— 

Albany, H. D. Paine ; , A. Codman, T. Waterman, W.B. Trask, J. W. Dean; 
Brookline, W. B. Towne; Bernardston, H. W. Cushman; Bowlesville, Ill., J. Bowles; 
Cambridge, C. D. Bradlee ; Dorchester, R. Vose; Elmira, N. Y., A. S. Thurston; 
Gouverneur, N. Y., H. D. Smith; Georgetown, 8. Nelson ; Galena, Iil., A. M. Haines ; 
Hoosick Falls, C. L. Ball ; Jamaica Plain, L. M. Harris; Lynn, J. Moulton ; Leomin- 
ster, D. Wilder; Milwaukie, Wis., E.D. Holton; New York, D. B. Denslow, J. E. 
Bulkley, C. Swan, E. Goodwin, T. M. Peters, S. Wetmore, Mercantile L. As., W. H. 
Whiting, L. Tuckerman, W. E. Warren, I. J. Greenwood, J. D. Perkins ; Philadelphia, 
N. Chenaeey, J. W. Claghorn, S. Breck, S. H. Perkins, E. T. Chases E. Hartshorn; 

incy, E. Woodward ; Portsmouth, N. H., J. Wendell ; Roxbury, W.S. Leland ; Read- 
ing, O., T. Spooner ; ——_ N. Y., R. Townsend ; Waltham, J. B. Bright; Worces- 
ter, Isaae Davis, J. P. Farnum, B. F. Heywood; Woburn, N. Wyman. 











